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A LIFT UP THE LADDER 


Ediphone Training Helped Miss Bain 
to Top of Big Department 


Nora Bain heads one of the biggest Ediphone 
secretarial staffs in the country—in the New 
York office of Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company. She does the hiring for her de- 
partment, and has this to say about prospec- 
tive secretaries: 

“First, comes Ediphone training. We 
have certain minimum speed standards, but 
sound training for accuracy in transcription 


is the main thing.’ She goes on to say that 
a girl with no business experience can get 
a better job, quicker, if she has Ediphone 
training. 

And she'll do better work if her boss dic- 
tates into an Edison Electronic Voicewriter 

. . because its Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
helps her to hear what is said and get it 
down on paper right the first time. 


Ediphone Training Creates Successful Graduates 


Write for complete data about the Ediphone 
Training Course which enables you to train 
your students through complete school ma- 


QC Edioon 


1847. Thomas A. Edison Centennial 1947 





terial, completely integrated with English, 
typing and other secretarial subjects. Write 
for complete data. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


In Canada: 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ont. 


Teacher's 
manual, 
student text, 
18 records, 
certificate of 
proficiency, 
certificate of 
achievement, 
letterhead pads, 
qualifying tests, 
new secretarial 
diphone. 
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A fourth “R’ 


for your students 



















Along with Reading, ’Riting, and ’Rithmetic—there’s a fourth 
“R.” It’s the “R” for Royal! 


Learning to type is important—both for school work and 
for career work. Learning to type on a Royal makes the most 
sense, because it is most likely to be the typewriter your 


students will use through life. 


A recent national survey shows that typists prefer Royals— 
2 to 1! The reasons: Royals have more work-saving, time- 
saving features than any other typewriter. Royals are easier 


to use—speedier to operate. 


Just as students prefer learning to type on Royals, teachers 
prefer teaching on these typewriters. Because of their 
many typing advantages and because of Royal’s sturdier 
construction you get longer, uninterrupted use. 

And Royal’s nationwide coverage means that Royal service- 


men are strategically located—to give prompt attention to 









every typewriter. 
From every standpoint, then, Royal is the typewriter for 


your students—and for you! 


OVAL 


World’s No. 1 
Typewriter 
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... MULTIPLY BY MANY THOUSANDS 


omer you go — whatever the business— 
you'll find an ever-increasing demand _ for 
Dictaphone-trained secretaries. 

That’s why it is important to give your students 
the advantage of Dictaphone schooling—to train 
them for the top-paying positions, to launch them on 
successful business careers! 

The Dictaphone Business Practice Course was first 
introduced to schools and colleges 17 years ago. Since 





then, thousands of graduates have been given a head- 
start on the road to success! 

Today this course is more advantageous than ever, 
for it now incorporates the new Dictaphone School 
Rental-At-Cost Plan, 

You'll find that this plan greatly improves and ex- 
pands your Dictaphone teaching. 

For instance, it offers schools the latest Electronic 
Dictaphone machines, with yearly replacement of 
equipment, at nominal, minimum cost. 

Kor further information about a plan so important 
to your students’ future, write your nearest local 
Dictaphone Office. Or simply address— 


DICTAPHONE 


CORPORATION 


Educational Division 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corpo- 
ration, makers of Electronic dictating machines and other sound-recording 
and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 
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ialtity 


Hutchins on 
Job Training 


Chancellor Hutchins of the University of Chicago in a speech on the education we need, deliv- 
ered on May 16, 1947, made the following comment on vocational education: 

“T think it cannot be denied that education appears to most Americans as the avenue to social 
and vocational success. The social aspirations of students in a country with universal education 
would seem to be sufficiently thwarted by the rema:k of Gilbert and Sullivan that where every- 
body’s somebody nobody’s anybody. Those who seek education for financial success are fated for 
frustration. Direct training for this purpose, like courses in How to Make Money in the Stock 
Market, is a fraud. And my observation leads me to say that the number of occupations in which 
what are known as “college contacts” are more of a help than a hindrance is severely limited. It is 
paradoxical that in our country, where the rapidity of technical change is dramatically presented 
to every citizen every day, we should have a system of education which ignores the rapidity and 
the inevitability of such change. The program of our schools is essentially a vocational program. 
Vocational training assumes that the boy will worx under the geographical and technical conditions 
under which he has studied. 

“Vocational agricultural training is given to students in the Dustbowl, who race for Chicago the 
moment they are through school. Mechanical training is given on obsolescent machines in Chicago to 
students who find themselves confronted with entirely different ones when they get a job. So the 
product of vocational training finds his education a positive handicap to him in his vocation. As 
the experience of war-time showed, the place to train hands for industry is in industry. The air- 
craft companies produced better mechanics in a few weeks than the schools could produce in years. 

“The fallacious belief that education can in some way contribute to vocational and social success 
has done more than most things to disrupt American education. What education can do, and per- 
haps all it can do, is to produce a trained mind. Getting a trained mind is hard work. As Aristotle 
observed, learning is accompanied by pain. Those who are seeking something which education can- 
not supply are not likely to be enthusiastic about what it can supply, for the pain to them is excru- 
ciating. And since our false conception of democracy requires us to admit them to education any- 
way, something must be done with them when they get into it. And it must of course be something 
which is not painful. Therefore it must be something which interests them. The vocationalism of 
our universities results in part from the difficulty of interesting many young people in what are 
known as ‘academic’ subjects. And the whole apparatus of football, fraternities, and fun is a 
means by which education is made palatable to those who have no business to be in it. 

“The fact is that the best practical education is the most theoretical one. This is probably the 
first time in human history in which change ori every front is so rapid that what one generation has 
learned of practical affairs in the realm of politics, industry, business, and technology is of little 
value to the next. What the father has learned of the facts of life is almost useless to his son. It 
is principles, and everlastingly principles, not data, not facts, not helpful hints, but principles which 
the rising generation requires if it is to find its way through the mazes of tomorrow. No man among 
us can tell what tomorrow will be like. All we know with certainty is that it will be different from 
today. 

“And it is principles which the adults of 1947 must understand on September 16 if they are 
to be ready for September 17. The education of adults has in this country been largely ignored, on 
the ground that it is something for children. We have thought of it as something like the measles, 
mumps, chickenpox, or whooping cough: having had education once, one need not, indeed one 
cannot, have it again. And where we had adult education it has been largely afflicted with the same 
disorder which has attacked the education of youth: It has been regarded as a means to vocational 
or social success. You make a third-rate bank clerk into a second-rate bank clerk by giving him 
classes at night. 

“Education is not a matter for children; it is a process which must go on through life. Apart 
from mathematics, metaphysics, logic, astronomy, and similar theoretical subjects, it is clear that 
comprehension comes only with experience.” 

It is quite evident that Chancellor Hutchins has little use for such a mundane thing as earning 
a living. 

There is much justification for his point of view. Scores of studies have been worked out which 
“prove” that going to college leads to material success. The reasoning is primitive. Those who have 
gone to college are usually more successful in earning a living than those who don’t; therefore the 
assumption is made that the first was the cause of the second. This is usually an erroneous assump- 
tion. Actually, ability to succeed in earning a living is caused by the same factors which determined 


(Continued on page 25) 
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OBSERVATION AND OPINION 


By Harm Harms, Capital University, Columbus, Ohio 


The writer wishes to take exception to certain comments stated under “Criticism, Commen. and 
Challenge’? which criticized various points in an article appearing under the title, “Education for 
Business Today.” 

One of the things to which exception was taken is the ‘Vocational Plunger,” a device illustrating 
the concept that unusual fluctuations in our economic, political and social structure cause certain 
inevitable repercussions in our educational system. These forces are bigger than we are an! we 
had better adjust to them. This is not opportunism; it is realism. 

What are the circumstances incident to these economic upheavals? In case of war, boys leav« for 
the army and girls go to work even before they finish high school. Enrollment in vocational courses 
often helps to hold them in school somewhat longer. If these students are vocationally compc tent, 
good; if not, business assumes the burden, but to work they go. 

In case of unusual prosperity similar forces are at work, Business departments in many nigh 
schools have to close because of a lack of teachers. Other schools make drastic changes to meet 
emergencies. Office managers take the initiative in arranging work experience for high school stu- 
dents in order to obtain a good percentage of these pupils upon graduation. Large numbers of 
private business schools close, unless temporarily maintained by government subsidy. The voca- 
tional motif permeates the atmosphere with an electrical intensity equal to the frenzy of a home- 
coming football game. 

When such conditions are operative, we have one of two choices. We can peck away against these 
gigantic and, according to my assumption, inevitable forces with uncertified teachers teaching theo- 
retical subjects in an uninteresting manner to restless students in partly-filled classes; or, we can 
recognize these forces and adjust our curricula accordingly, even though it means upsetting our ideal, 
normal, highly organized, well-oiled curriculum. In times like those mentioned above, the vocational 
plunger pushes its way deep down into the high school, whether we like it or not. True, it will dis- 
place some of the ingredients of “good education,” but if organized correctly, we shall still have the 
broad general business core, a good vocational education program, and as much general education as 
time will permit. We may not like it—neither do we oleomargarine and meatless Tuesdays. How- 
ever, the diet will be set up by trained specialists so that a balanced meal may be assured whatever 
the ration. 

If the economic pendulum swings in the opposite direction, commonly known as a depression, we 
again have a number of forces with which we must reckon and about which our best economic and 
educational brains have thus far been able to do little. Here the vocational motif is dampened by 
the “you can’t get a job anyhow.” Businessmen insist on more mature candidates, work experience 
is a nuisance, teachers are plentiful, government becomes concerned about the army of youthful un- 
employed and puts them to work to accelerate the process of erosion by cleaning underbrush and 
drainage ditches, or it establishes 13th and 14th-year educational programs paralleling the regular 
school system. Under such conditions it is the most natural thing in the world for the vocational 
plunger to rise above the high school; to establish the core for the 13th and 14th years. Again it 
means reorganization, adjustment, new plans, new services, but that’s part of our job. A big indus- 
trialist once said, “When things are running too smoothly I begin to get worried.” Dr. Forkner 
has frequently remarked that if no one in the school system is disturbed about anything, there prob- 
ably is need for curriculum reorganization. 

We feel obliged to differ also with the statement, “... the kind of ‘business’ education needed by 
everyone is better described as ‘general’ education, since it inevitably reaches into almost every other 
field of education—mathematics, language, science, home economics, manual arts, fine arts, physical 
education, social science and others.”” As I am writing this my daughter is here asking, “Daddy 
Jim, what do you think I should take next year? You know it will be my last year in high school.” 
At various times while helping me at the office she has expressed the desire to know more about 
business. She is just beginning to sense that there might be a fascinating story back of the many 
cogwheels which make up its intricate mechanism. I know what are the facts, knowledges, skills, 
appreciations, and understandings about business which she shoud know. They are those which every 
person should know. These have been scientifically ascertained and outlined for us in a recent com- 
prehensive study made by Muse*. This daughter of mine, like thousands of others, is on the last 
lap of her high school experience. She is taking the regular college preparatory course. With how 
many of the above-mentioned business factors has she come in contact? Precious few! | know 


1 Frederick G. Nichols, “Criticism, Comment and Challenge,” The Journal of Business Education, October, 1947, p. 9. 
2 Harm Harms, “Education for Business Today,” The Business Education World, September, 1947. 
3 Paul Muse, 4 Program for Basic Business Education in Secondary Schools, a Ph.D. dissertation, Ohio State University, 1946. 
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Cooperative 
Training 


Teacher 
Salaries 
Based on 
Merit 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 


Some time ago | pointed out that there is a vast difference between currently advocated “work- 
experience” for purposes of general education and “cooperative work - experience’’ for vocational 
training purposes. My comments were inspired by something | read about work-experience as a 
part of the educational program in Philadelphia. I want to say now that Philadelphia’s cooperative 
training program for both store and office work is one that should be looked into by every “doubt- 
ing Thomas” who still thinks that classroom “‘‘office practice” meets all requirements. 

Where 77 per cent of cooperative students continue with the same employers on a full-time basis 
after graduation there must be some merit in the plan, not only from the standpoint of training but 
also from that of placement. 

A letter to the Director of this excellent program, John G. Kirk, at the Board of Education will 
bring you some most helpful information | am sure. But John has not authorized this statement. 


In one of our great states it is proposed that salaries of teachers beyond an established minimum 
be based on teaching ability. This has stirred up much controversy as to the merit or feasibility of 
such a plan. A lecturer at Syracuse University last summer said that a “merit plan will never 
work.” But he didn't say that any other plan has worked well. 

It is not necessary to point out the arguments against the proposed plan. There are several, but 
they all come down to this: School officials cannot be trusted to appraise the results of teaching 
objectively, fairly, and competently. Favoritism will run rampant. Those who toady to the principal 
will get raises. Those who do not will get none. The same arguments were used to secure tenure 
laws under which teachers, however competent or incompetent, retain their jobs unless actually 
found guilty of some crime or wholly incompetent to perform the duties of a classroom teacher ; 
and the burden of proof is on the school official who makes the charge. 

Now I have no particular quarrel with tenure, although I have never enjoyed the benefits (real or 
alleged) of it. But I do fail to understand good teachers who are unwilling to stand or fall o1 
the results of a true merit system of judging their right to salary increments beyond the basic pay 
for an irreducible minimal classroom achievement. 

Whatever may be said for teachers of academic subjects outside the college-entrance group, it is 
difficult to find support for the view that competent vocational business teachers have anything to 
fear from the proposed merit system. Results of teaching in this area of education are easily 
measured, and with almost total objectivity. If stenographic students get and succeed in stenographic 
positions their teachers have done a good job. So with bookkeeping, typing, clerical, sales and other 
vocational teachers. No school administrator can make a case against raises for such teachers. 
Results of teaching are conclusive evidence as to its quality. 

It is not, of course, quite so simple as that. Even good teaching cannot be expected to convert 
low-grade students into good office and store workers. Thus the best of teaching will fail to achieve 
its purpose if some sort of effective selective process is not put into operation along with the merit 
plan. 

ven with good students well taught there may be failure if conditions of instruction are not what 
they should be—inadequate equipment, too little class time, too big classes, lack of reasonable homo- 
geneity of student personnel, lack of time due to interferences with class schedules, and many other 
deficiencies that make for poor results in spite of the best possible teaching ability. 

It is my considered opinion, however, that good business teachers should welcome the proposed 
merit system as the best possible means of bringing these deficiencies out into the open and getting 
them eliminated. May it not be that some teachers are prone to hide poor teaching behind these 
deficiencies and to fear their elimination lest their alibis may break down? At any rate, good teachers 
have nothing to fear from a merit system that will force recognition of good teaching and make it 
possible for them to prove that poor teaching conditions are now preventing the good quality of teach- 
ing of which they are capable. As it is now, bad conditions make their teaching look as bad as does 
that of poor teachers. Since both good and poor teachers get the same salaries, why should good 
teachers be disturbed by the fact that they are not getting the good. results their teaching ability 
could produce under better conditions ? 

If good teachers could expect better salaries for better results they would be encouraged to fight 
for better teaching conditions. In my judgment they would succeed. Before prejudging the pro- 
posed merit system, good teachers should give it a trial. Only by so doing can such teachers hope to 
gain recognition for the superior quality of their teaching ability. 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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In large businesses and small, in banks, industries and government offices—the 
widespread use of Burroughs figuring and accounting machines provides 
excellent career opportunities for trained operators. 


More and more schools are offering students the advantages of both acquaint- 
ance and skill training on Burroughs machines. 


Their courses are keyed to present-day demands, making good use of the 
practical training aids, texts and programs developed by Burroughs through 
up-to-the-minute contacts with business and industry. 


For complete information on Burroughs machines, 
training aids and programs for the classroom, call 
your nearest Burroughs office, or write direct to 
Burroughs Educational Division, Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 





Burroughs 


IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 







FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Business Education is More Than Good Teaching 


LACING the blame on a let-down 

in schooling is not the complete ex- 
planation for the continuing dearth 
of qualified office help. Let us hon- 
estly put one-third of the blame on 
the classroom teacher, but let us also 
look at two other critical areas. 

Every processed material depends 
for its ultimate usefulness on three 
factors: (1) the quality of material 
one has to begin with, (2) the quality 
of the formative process, and (3) 
the function of the finished product. 
It does not matter whether we are 
talking about a metal stamping, or 
about a fledgling worker—this basic 
analysis is the same. 

The words “‘let-down in schooling” 
imply that the trouble lies in the sec- 
ond area, i.e. the quality of the for- 
mative process. It implies that teach- 
ers are not using the proper tools, or 
that they are not using them in the 
proper way. It implies that Item 1 is 
not suspect; that is, it assumes that 
all students are equally “teachable” 
or “trainable”; and it implies that 
Item 3 is controlled ; that is, that typ- 
ing trainees become typists, that 
shorthand students become junior 
stenographers, and that clerical train- 
ees become general clerks. I should 
like to raise a number of questions 
about Items 1 and 3; in doing so, 
however, may I explain that I do not 
mean to ignore the formative process 
that is entrusted to the schools. 


How About Teachability? 

First, as concerns the “teachability” 
of students. The administrator often 
acts on the conviction that the dull 
student is as well placed in a type- 
Writing class as in any other class in 
the building. Withholding judgment 
momentarily on this administrative 
tenet, we all know from experience 
that this dull student can be trained 
to copy; he learns the mechanics of 
typewriting so well that he can some- 
times hold his own in straight-copy 
competition. It is not until he is 
called upon to apply his skill that he 
shows his shortcomings. For ex- 
ample, on a given production prob- 
lem, mailable postals were the goal. 
[Thirty-four class members did satis- 
lactory work; two showed by the il- 
literate fragments they submitted that 
they had no concept of the problem 
the teacher had presented. Every 
Word was typed correctly as they in- 
lerpreted it, but their interpretations 
Were simply not intelligent, because 
they are the two slowest students in 
the class and they do not have think- 
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by Louise J. Kensy 


Warren G. Harding Senior High School 
Warren, Ohio 





Editorial Comment: This article was writ- 
ten in response to a comment that ap- 
peared in "Peppy Paragraphs" in the 
October, 1947 Journal which quoted a 
supposed let-down in schooling. It is a 
thoughtful presentation of a need for 
improvement in business education. 





ing power. However, I agree with the 
administrator that the curricula of 
many schools do not provide a bet- 
ter place for these students to be than 
in a typing class. But I think they 
must be given constant recognition 
as slow learners, with realization of 
their need for more training and di- 
rections for every routine, they han- 





Girls with “telephone voices” should answer 
the telephone 


dle, both in school and on the job. 
Both of these girls would have turned 
out mailable work if they had been 
given three times as much instruc- 
tion. 

At the opposite extreme, of course, 
are those individuals in the class who 
would have turned out mailable copy 
with only half as much instruction 
as was given them. There are five or 
six like that. If they go into office 
work as a career, they will become 
supervisors in due time. They have 
intelligence; they grasp a problem 
quickly. But often, when they be- 
come supervisors, they complain 
about the workers they supervise be- 
cause these supervisors fail to grasp 


one fundamental psychological : fact 
—that some people comprehend more 
slowly than others. They do not lay 
the groundwork carefully enough for 
the job to be done, for unless they 
have taught, they find it very diff- 
cult to understand a mentality that 
works more slowly than their own. 


Better Selection Needed 


Now, at one time in the history of 
our country, this —last-mentioned 
group was the only one which ever 
got as far as high-school. Every 
high-school student of that older era 
was already highly selected from 
among his crowd of fellow-men; he 
was of superior mental capacity by 
virtue of the sorting-out-process that 
had already taken place. This is not 
true today. The entire population of 
the teen-age group is in high-school. 
Teachers no longer work with homo- 
geneous material. And teachers and 
businessmen alike will continue to 
have trouble as long as they ignore 
that difference in intelligence and call 
it “poor training.” 

I hope I have nowhere implied 
that I would reserve business educa- 
tion for the “upper crust,” or the 
“top crust,” or even the “middle 
crust,” of our school group. We must 
accept the fact that the upper group 
makes good, but often wants fur- 
ther training beyond high-school. 
However, the business field is suf- 
ficiently appealing to many middle- 
raters and low-raters for them to 
major in it. The employer must use 
such workers when they are trained, 
and that takes us directly to the sec- 
ond area about which I would like 
to make a few comments ; namely, the 
function of the finished product. 


Treat People as Individuals 

If it were possible to secure screws 
that were adjustable to any size, they 
would be the most useful kind of 
screws to keep in stock. If the vari- 
ous departments could just send to 
the stockroom for “screws” and have 
screws sent down that would fit any 
size or shape of metal or wood, one 
of industry’s biggest headaches would 
be solved. Now, just in the same way, 
if it were possible to stock up on 
clerical help and thereby create a 
reservoir of manpower that would 
fit into the solution of any office prob- 
lem, one of office-management’s big- 
gest headaches would also be solved. 
The office worker is a “complemen- 
tary worker,” who is called upon to 
adapt some basic skills he has learned 


to a pattern set in a given office or 
in a given department. He really is 
called upon to exercise a great deal 
of ingenuity to make that adaptation 
of his skill; and sometimes he is 
called upon to adapt so quickly and 
with so little understanding of the 
office or departmental problem  in- 
volved that he is befuddled and his 
work is erratic. This 1s especially true 
if he is one of those ex-students who 
were never at the top of the heap at 
school—one of those, say, who 
spoiled the postals in the above-men- 
tioned class. And yet it would be well 
for the quick-thinking supervisor to 
learn enough psychology to get down 
to this slow-thinker’s level, so that he 
may train him by breaking the job 
down into elements simple enough 
for that individual to grasp. It will 
pay the supervisor to take the time 
to do this, because the work involved 
is so easy to the supervisor that it 
soon becomes dull, and he needs a 
subordinate to do it for him. That 
subordinate has, however, found that 
same piece of work so difficult to 
learn and so challenging that ever 
after he masters the routine, he works 
proudly at it. 


Teach in Terms of Ability 

Here is another factor, apprecia- 
tion of which might save the office 
supervisor much grief. I have al- 
ready explained how a much more 
heterogeneous herd troops into the 
business education classes these days, 
and how undesirable it would be to 
turn even some of the dullest away. 
If we train 80-1.Q.’s, let us bear in 
mind that here and there one will find 
“80-1.Q.” employers for whom these 
trainees make a happy work adjust- 
ment. It is only when the 80-L.Q. 
meets the 120-1.Q. employer (and 
one who can not appreciate the slow- 
er functioning of his worker’s mind), 
that we have lamentation and com- 
plaints. There is a remedy for this 
trouble; the student’s high-school 
record has already pegged him in 
ability so that a reasonably accurate 
prediction of his success on any giv- 
en job can be made by a teacher who 
knows the pupil and who knows the 
requirements of the job. The teacher 
is the one who knows his “stock- 
room” of pupil supply; when he 
knows the function for which man- 
power is needed, he can supply a pu- 
pil who will fulfill that function ade- 
quately. 
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Time and again, I have been dis- 
turbed by seeing students whom | 
would want to see working as ste- 
nographers answering the telephone 
at a receptionist’s desk, and girls 
with the most beautiful telephone 
voices on earth spending their time 
working at a billing machine, and a 
girl who succeeded best with the cal- 
culator course at school and dropped 
shorthand — taking the — dictation. 
Why don’t 
teachers before they hire? In all the 
recriminations I have read, never 
once have I read about an employer 
making complaint because the infor- 
mation given him by a_ high-school 
teacher was inaccurate, invalid, or 
untrue. Men who take the trouble to 
check with the schools, hire more 
successfully. 


businessmen ask the 


Job Relations Important 


Now, I haven’t raised one other 
question because it doesn’t enter into 
the problem as it was stated in your 
question, but | have a sneaking suspi- 
cion that it enters in just the same. 
It takes more than a high salary to 
hold office help and get production 
from them. One of the best of our 
recent graduates left a $130 a month 
job to work at at $105 a month, and 
the first firm is in the embarrassing 
position of finding another girl. The 
girl left because of the supervision, 
under which she was unhappy and 
not doing her best work. 

On the other hand, it takes more 
than casy-going supervision to call 
forth the best in the worker. I have 
visited a number of offices in our 
locality, and | have been impressed 
by the different “tone” encountered 
as I go from one to the other. Some 
offices have taken some of my less 
promising material and by placing 
the girls in the proper spot have 
made good office workers of them. 
Others have done just the opposite ; 
taken the best and through haphaz- 
ard supervision and lack of “morale” 
converted these top-notch girls into 
indifferent Susies. “Our boss doesn’t 
expect as much of us as you led us 
to believe he would,” they tell me. 
The chances are that the “boss” took 
them too much as they were during 
the training period, and they felt that 
they could “get by.” Now content 
with the low standard of “getting by” 
they continue to do so while he sits 
in the inner office and snarls over 
their applying make-up at their desks, 
or grits his teeth at a particularly 


careless transcript. One of the | ery 
best offices in our community wat hes 
a girl like a hawk during the t: tin- 
ing period. They tell about one stu- 


dent who dressed — appropri.tcly 
enough for the interview which got 
her the job, but she came to irk 
one day the next week looking like 
the typical teen-age bobby-soxer. She 
was called to task for her lapse. but 
the firm for which she works has 
such “tone” or “morale” that she did 
not resent the reprimand. “I like my 
work,” she told me later, “It’s a ood 
place to be.” But she doesn’t kiow 
what I know: this office makes less 
complaint about its workers than iny 
other in the community, and their 
applications-on-file indicate the in- 
terest girls have in working there. 
They do pay high wages, but they 
also hire intelligently and train 
wisely. 


The Trinity of Job Training 


In conclusion then, the office em- 
ployment picture develops through 
three phases: (1) the selection of the 
trainees ; (2) the training period ; and 
(3) the hiring (or matching of train- 
ing to job function). After these 
three conditions are met, the picture 
remains bright and undimmed_ by 
complaint so long as management 
maintains morale and pride in_ the 
establishment. 

I didn’t say much about Item 2, 
the formative process: What’s wrong 
with our training program? To do 
so would merely add words to much 
of excellence that has already been 
written, Current business education 
periodicals are replete with state- 
ments of objectives and techniques 
to obtain those objectives. An alert 
and enterprising teacher can and 
should teach her courses in the light 
of these writings, for they are very 
fine. | have made the very great as- 
sumption that teachers are constantly 
reading, selecting, and adapting these 
materials. 

We should recognize that there are 
many good teachers who are doing 
all they can with the students who 
come to them. The businessman must 
understand the nature of this student 
body, and he will find that it pays 
real dividends to cooperate more 
closely with the teacher in placement 
and to conduct his own continuing 
on-the-job 


experiments in initial 


training and in building job-morale. 
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Honolulu Businessmen 


Judge the Schools 


by 


Elwood P. George 
and 
J. Edwin Whitlow 


Honolulu Business College 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


HIS survey of what businessmen 
Tin Honolulu think about their new 
office employees was undertaken to 
find out two things: 

\Vhat are the chief criticisms of 

employers concerning new em- 

ployees ¢ 

\Vhat traits and characteristics 

of employees are considered most 

important by employers? 


Employees leave the office without 
notifying anyone where they can be 
located, and without arranging for 
some other employee to take their 
phone calls in their absence. 

Employees fail to secure names of 
telephone callers, and fail to find out 
where and when the caller can be lo- 
cated by telephone. 





Bishop Street in Downtown Honolulu 


The results of the survey are set 
forth here in the hope that they will 
be of use in preparing students for a 
successful career. 


Chief Complaints of Business Employers 
Concerning New Employees 

Telephone Usage 

I:mployees fail to speak under- 
standably over the telephone. 

l:mployees fail to give courteous 
answers over the telephone. 

:mplovees fail to use good conver- 
sational English and to receive and 
give out the proper information over 
the telephone. 
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Employees fail to obtain the em- 
ployer’s schedule for the day and can- 
not, therefore, intelligently make ap- 
pointments for the employer. 


Meeting the Public 

Employees give short, abrupt an- 
swers. 

Employees do not show enough in- 
terest in inquiries and fail to give the 
proper information. 

Employees are often improperly 
dressed and, therefore, cannot prop- 
erly meet the public with confidence. 
Employers state that no poorly 
dressed worker can meet others with 
an air of confidence. 


Approaching the Employer 

Most students underestimate the 
importance of trying to impress the 
employer favorably on first contact. 

Most students do not have a clear 
concept of just what position they 
want when applying for a job. They 
are “just looking for a job.” 

Most students seem to have a hazy 
idea of what kind of work, they wish 
and no clear cut, definite plans for 
the future. 

Many applicants talk too much or 
too little during the interview when 
applying for a position. Employers 
state the applicant should let the em- 
ployer lead the conversation. He 
should ask the desired questions of 
the applicant. The applicant should 
answer the questions as fully and 
reasonably as he is able. 

Most applicants fail to dress prop- 
erly, are physically untidy, and gen- 
erally present a poor attitude. 

Some applicants are accompanied 
by friends who are generally not ac- 
ceptable in an employment office of 
a business concern. 

Some applicants present poor char- 
acteristics in the employment office 
of a business concern. 


Filing of <I pplication 

Very few applicants fill out appli- 
cation blanks properly. Many items 
of information called for in the ap- 
plication are ignored altogether. 

Applicants have difficulty in_ re- 
membering previous work experience 
and schooling. They often do not 
complete this phase of the application 
blanks properly. 

I:mployvers state that all questions 
in application blanks are put there 
for specific purposes and that every 
question should be answered satis- 
factorily. 

Applicants frequently give names 
of persons for references without 
having previously secured permission 
to do so. Many times this “boomer- 
angs’” on applicants. The person 
named for reference may fail to give 
applicants a favorable recommenda- 
tion. 

Some of the applicants present very 
untidy applications to the employ- 
ers. 

Some of the applicants fill out 
questions in error and have to be 
corrected by the interviewer. 

Some -of the applicants misspell. 

Some of the applicants fail to fill 
out application blanks rapidly, ac- 
curately, and completely. 

Letters of Application 

Many times prospective employers 
will tell applicants to write letters of 
application in their own handwriting 
stating the information desired in 
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the letters. In most cases the pros- 
pective employees will either (1) fail 
to write the letters altogether, or (2) 
fail to include in the letters the in- 
formation requested by the employ- 
ers, or (3) write such poorly con- 
structed letters that the employers 
could not employ them with any de- 
gree of confidence. 

One prominent firm asked fourteen 
applicants to write letters of applica- 
tion. Only one applicant wrote, and 
this applicant after two weeks simply 
wrote a postal card asking if the 
position were still available. 

Often business employers will be 
satisfied with the letters of applica- 
tion and will wait to see if the ap- 
plicants have enough interest to “fol- 
low-up” their applications. Few ap- 
licants do so. 

When writing to prospective em- 
ployers the vast majority of appli- 
cants fail to emphasize their capabili- 
ties to perform the work applied for 
and fail to present their past prac- 
tical experiences. 


Lack of Interest 

Many new employees display an at- 
titude of showing no interest in their 
work. 

Many new employees take no steps 
to secure information about their em- 
ployer’s business and show little in- 
terest in the growth and develop- 
ment of said business. 

Many employers state that they do 
not promote employees or give them 
added responsibilities because of the 
obvious lack of interest shown by 
employees in the growth and devel- 
opment of said business. 

Many employers state that when 
employees have no work to do in the 
office, they can be observed reading 
books. This makes a very unfavor- 
able impression on employers who 
believe the employees could use the 
time more profitably familiarizing 
themselves with the filing system, 
and the office procedures. Employ- 
ers feel there is always work the em- 
ployees might be doing. 

Many new employees fail to ask 
questions in order to learn the details 
of their jobs quickly. 

Unwilling to Accept Criticisms 

Employers state it takes time for 
new employees to adjust themselves 
to the requirements of the job; and 
that, if necessary, employees must be 
given instructions and constructive 
criticisms when they make mistakes. 
Often many new employees are un- 
willing to accept constructive criti- 
cisms, and “walk off the job.” 

Several employers suggested new 
stenographers or secretaries should, 
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during the “breaking-in” period, ask 
the employers for permission to read 
the shorthand notes back, so as to 
avoid erroneous transcription. Em- 
ployers state this would minimize 
needed criticisms. 

New employees often display 
“short tempers” when corrected or 
given constructive criticisms. 


Following Instructions 

Employers invariably instruct the 
personnel to follow certain procedures 
and even though the employees often 
do not understand the instructions, 
they will state that they do under- 
stand anc make the same mistake 
over and over. 

Most new employees are backward 
in asking for sufficient information 
so as to carry out instructions prop- 
erly. There is a decided reluctance 
on the part of new employees to seek 
sufficient information in order to car- 
ry out their duties effectively. 


Inability to Adjust to New Work 

Too many new emloyees cannot 
adjust themselves to new work. They 
appear to want to follow a definite 
routine. 

Too many employees fail to fa- 
miliarize themselves with procedures 
of the organization so that they are 
unable to handle new phases of work 
turned over to them. 


Lack of Dependability 

Employees often fail to report to 
work on account of illness or for 
some other reason. They do not call 
the office to give notice of their ab- 
sence, 

When the hour for closing the of- 
fice arrives, many employees rush out 
without even cleaning up their desks 
or finishing the work on which they 
are engaged. 

Employees often show resentment 
when asked to do extra work. This 
causes the employers to believe them 
undependable. 

Many employees leave the office 
without permission to get a drink of 
coffee or a fountain drink during of- 
fice hours. 

Employers state they leave their 
offices and upon returning find em- 
ployees absent from the office. The 
employees often leave no message 
stating where they might be located. 

Several employers stated employees 
in their organizations fail to keep 
business matters confidential. 


Locating Material in Files 

Although most offices have stand- 
ard filing systems, an amazing num- 
ber of new employees have no idea 
how to locate material in the files. 


New employees fail to make n- 
quiries of other employees in the or- 
ganization in order to learn how to 
use the filing system. 

Most employers state new «m- 
ployees take no steps to become /a- 
miliar with the filing system in vse, 
Many employers state that new «m- 
ployees could use their spare tim: in 
the office to better advantage by ¢ in- 
stantly studying and becoming thor- 
oughly familiar with the files. 


Office Etiquette 
Employees chew gum in the office. 
Employees come to the office im- 
properly dressed. 
Employees often look “bored.” 
Employees often fail to display a 
cheerful, co-operative attitude in the 
office. 


Failure to Keep Appointments 

Often applicants will tell the pros- 
pective employers that they will think 
the matter over and let them know 
the next day. The employees often 
fail to either call back or telephone 
to notify the employers of their de- 
cision. 


Failure to Give Notice 

Many times employees quit with- 
out giving the employers the custom- 
ary notice. Employees just walk off 
the job without giving the employers 
sufficient time to replace them. 


Traits of Employees Considered 
Most Important 

Dependability 

Employers want workers who are 
prompt, punctual, who cooperate 
with others, who are sincere, trust- 
worthy, reliable, consistent, and who 
have the ability to work without su- 
pervision. 


Cultural Refinement 

Employers want workers who are 
courteous, modest, who show good 
deportment, who are considerate, 
kind, appreciative, sympathetic, who 
display good manners, who are re- 
spectful, polite, and who exercise 
self-control. 


Leadership 

Employers want workers who are 
responsible, who use initiative, who 
possess self-confidence, who are orig- 
inal, enterprising, who use good 
judgment, who have resourceful 
ability to size up a situation, and who 
are fair and tactful. 


Industry 

Employers want workers who are 
industrious, who show zeal, diligence, 
and perseverance in their habits of 


(Concluded on Page 20) 
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Training for Secretarial Output 


... constitutes success in the 
* secretarial field? Output is the 
cry 'oday. Employers are demanding 
quantity as well as quality. It doesn’t 
matier how fast the secretary can 
type from straight copy or how per- 
fect!y she can write her shorthand 
outlines; but can she type a short 
letter in five minutes? It’s the first 
copy that counts. Having to recopy 
a letter wastes supplies and company 
time. If we are going to successfully 
trail our students to meet these re- 
quirements, we must plan activities 
in our lessons that will lead to a high 
grade of work and fast output. 

Output can be emphasized in the 
first lesson in typing. Do we demon- 
strate the proper method of stroking 
the keys and the proper fingering in- 
volved in making the stroke? Do our 
classes hear the sound of a correctly 
stroked key? We know that even the 
beginner can stroke a key forcefully 
and quickly once he knows the lo- 
cation of that key. We know that 
every person can hold their fingers 
close to the keys and thereby cut 
down the distance the finger has to 
travel in making the stroke. 


Fast Manipulation 
Fast manipulation of the parts of 
the typewriter is essential to output. 
Carriage throws must be fast. An ex- 
cellent drill to develop fast carriage 
return is: 
Set the tabulator at 50 on the 
scale. Have the left margin at 5 
or 10. The class strikes f at the 
beginning of the line; tabulates 
to 50 and strikes 7. Repeat this 
drill for 10 or 15 seconds. When 
repeating the drill, roll back the 
paper and type the second drill 
over the first. This permits 
rapid determination of progress. 


Desk Organization 

Desk organization is essential to 
fast output. Do we instruct our stu- 
dents to have their materials placed 
where they can secure them in a 
minimum amount of time? Perhaps 
your typing desks are too small. Have 
platforms built under the typing 
chairs to give students more storage 
space. Have you ever used those red 
folders with pockets on both sides? 
They are an excellent device for 
holding paper; put the white sheets 
in one pocket, and the yellow sheets 
and carbon in the other. The folder 
has the advantage of opening flat 
on the left side of the typewriting 
desk. 

Such comments as: “Mary’s desk 
is a model desk today ;” Susie’s desk 
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is well arranged ;” “John has his ma- 
terials well arranged;” will lead to 
permanent habits of organization. It 
takes only a minute or two each day. 


Always Ready 

Do your students save time getting 
ready for an exercise? Announce to 
the class that you will allow them 
ten seconds to get ready for a given 
drill. Call for a show of hands when 
the time is up. Never repeat instruc- 





"Desk organization is essential to 
fast output." 


tions and do not wait for that one 
slow person. Make that person in- 
crease his tempo to the class average. 
Usually the slow person is lagging 
because he failed to concentrate on 
the work to be done. 


Warmup Drills 

Warmup drills such as: a;sldkfjg- 
hfjdksla; or the alphabet will do 
much for fast even stroking. Classes 
should be timed on these drills. An 
advanced class should be able to do 
twelve to fifteen alphabets in one 
minute. Incidentally, here is an ex- 
cellent opportunity to correlate typ- 
ing with filing. Sometimes students 
are a bit hazy about the sequence of 
the letters of the alphabet and this 
drill may serve two purposes. 


The Whistle Drill 


Encourage your students by using 
the Whistle Drill. This drill will 


eliminate the danger of a learning 





plateau in typewriting, and it will 
aid in developing fast stroking for 
those who tend to lag and even the 
stroke of those who are typing too 
fast. 

Any material that is within the 
ability of the class, written with an 
average of seventy strokes in a line 
may be used. A whistle and a watch 
with a sweep hand is all you need 
for equipment. Give these instruc- 
tions: 

The purpose of this drill is to 

write each line of the material 

in the time that I allow you. 

Every person will start a new 

line when I blow the whistle. If 

you do not complete the line, 
start the new line and work to 
type one more stroke in this line. 

If you complete the line before 

I blow the whistle, slow down 

on the next line until you pace 

your stroke with the timing. 

This drill enables you to pace the 
class at various speeds. If your class 
is typing in the twenties, a line every 
thirty seconds will produce a stroking 
rate of twenty-six to twenty-eight 
words a minute. A line every twenty 
seconds will produce a typing rate 
of forty-two words a minute; one 
line every fifteen seconds will pro- 
duce a rate of fifty words a minute. 

In the beginning, conduct the drill 
for one minute; later step it up to 
three-minute periods. 

Condition your class for the sound 
of the whistle; then they will accept 
it as a signal and not something to 
fear. Blow the whistle and demon- 
strate its effectiveness over the hu- 
man voice. Your students will accept 
the whistle as they accept the bell 
signal on their typewriters. 

Errors on this type of drill should 
be disregarded. Give praise for fast 
stroking. Speed can be retarded by 
too much emphasis on accuracy, 
while inaccuracy in fast stroking can 
be analyzed and remedial work given 
to establish the required standard of 
accuracy. 

Developing Accuracy 

Having trouble with accuracy ? Try 

this plan to help your students: 
1. Warmup 

Use a; sldkfjghfjdksla; or abc- 

defghijklmnopgqrstuvwexys drills 

to limber the fingers and give 
practice on striking the center 
of the key. 

2. Dictated Drill 

Review of any key location to 

stress hitting the center of the 


key; shortening the distance be- 
tween the finger and the key 
when making the stroke. 


3. One-minute Sentence Drill 


Same aim as in “2”, Record per- 
fect writings. Allow students to 
check their records at any time. 


4. Short Paragraph Drill 
These are alphabetic paragraphs. 
Allow five minutes for com- 
pletion, Each student is given 
three trials. If student cannot 
obtain perfect copy in_ three 

trials, he submits all three. 


The Correction Drill 


Ikven the best plans of mice and 
men go astray, and so with typing 
teachers! Though we aim to develop 
accuracy, we know our students must 
erase. Teach your class how to make 
a good correction, how to crowd, 
spread and align letters. Here is an 
excellent drill: 

Instruct your class to type on a 

half sheet of paper, triple space, 

the following four sentences: 

The capitals letter is wrong. 

Will his succeess last ? 

He believed in discipline for his 

children. 

Jack stayed there five months. 

When the class has removed 

their papers from the machine, 

ask them to reinsert the papers. 

A single space below each sen- 

tence, retype it making the neces- 

sary corrections. In the last sen- 
tence change the five to seven. 


The Letter Drill 


The letter drill is fun—real fun. 
After practicing this drill, a class will 
type in three minutes a letter that 
before the drill they required a half 
hour to complete. 

Take a short letter and decide how 
far down on the paper you should 
write the date line. Fifteen spaces? 
How many inches? One and a half! 
Mark the left edge of your paper 
one and a half inches from the top. 
Now practice twirling your platen. 
Can you twirl to the mark in one 
motion 7 

You are ready for the next step. 
How many sheets of paper can you 
twirl in the machine in one minute. 
Write the date line on each sheet of 
paper and time yourself. You will 
find that at first you can do five, then 
you will jump to ten. The secret of 
this speed is proper stacking of the 
paper on the left and right side of 
the machine as well as rapid manipu- 
lation of your typewriter. 
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The second day, add the inside 
address and salutation to the date 
line. How many sheets of paper can 
you handle in a minute? If you are 
expert, you will do three. 

Time yourself on writing compli- 
mentary closings. Can you do five 
in one minute? This is an excellent 
drill for manipulation of the shift key 
and the line space lever. 

Don’t forget to set your tabulator 
stops for the date line and the compli- 
mentary closing. 

When you have become skillful 
in handling the line space lever, the 
tabulator device, the shift key and 
twirling the paper to the date line in 
one motion, you will be amazed at 
the increase in your letter production. 


Envelope .lddressing Drill 


The envelope addressing drill is 
just as much fun as the letter writing 
drill. It is the preliminary drill of 
manipulating the machine and_ the 
placement of materials that expedites 
fast handling of envelopes. 

Give each member of your class 

a stack of ten envelopes. Place 

the stack on the left side of the 

typewriter. Keep the flaps down 
and the bottom edge of the en- 
velopes parallel to the front of 
of the desk. 
Now your Susies and your Johnnys 
can coordinate the left and right 
hands so that they can save time by 
inserting a blank envelope as they re- 
move a typed envelope. It’s as easy 
as this: 

The left hand takes the envelope 
bottom edge up and inserts envel- 
ope behind the platen while the 
right hand manipulates the paper 
bail and twirls the platen knob un- 
til the envelope is in position for 
tvping the first line of the address. 
After the address is typed, the 
left hand takes the envelope 
from the machine and places it 
in back of the stack of blank en- 
velopes. Place envelope — face 
down. 

Then the left hand moves for- 

ward and picks up the next en- 

velope from the front stack. 

After Susie and Johnny practice 
this drill, they will address four or 
five envelopes every three minutes 
and who would ask for more? 


Folding and Inserting 


Can your students fold and insert 
a letter in an envelope with a mini- 
mum of motion? Give your students 
fifteen form letters that have been 
duplicated in class, or better still, 
obtain form letters from the school 


office that must be folded an | in- 
serted for mailing. Then you: stu- 
dents will have the fun of a res’ job, 


Place the pile of addressed © jivel- 
opes at the top of the letters 0 be 
folded. Have the tlaps of th  en- 
velopes up and toward the right. Fold 
the bottom of the first letter t 1%” 
of the top edge. Crease the fold with 
the back of the foretinger. Wi hout 
moving the letter, fold the right edge 
toward the left a little less than a 
third of the width of the puper. 
Crease this fold with the back «* the 
forefinger. Still without moving the 
letter, fold the left edge towar the 
right within 1%” of the second crease, 
Pick up the envelope with the left 
hand and slip the letter in the en- 
velope. Place the stuffed envelope 
on the right of your letters. While 
the right hand is placing the stuffed 
envelope, the left hand is coming 
down to fold up the bottom of the 
next letter. 


Sealing Envelopes 


Speed up the sealing of envelopes 
by: 
Stacking five or six envelopes 
on the desk with the address 
side down. Have the flap of each 
envelope visible, open and_ to- 
ward the right. 
With a wet sponge moisten the 
flaps. 
Begin with the envelope on the 
left and close each tlap in quick 
succession, 
If your students’ dexterity permits, 
they may handle as many as eight 
or ten envelopes at one sealing. 


Stamping Envelopes 


The stamping of envelopes can be 
done with lightning syeed by employ- 
ing the “strip method.” Ask yout 
students to bring strips of Christmas 
seals or other stamps to class. Tear 
sheets of these stamps in_ strips. 
Moisten the entire strip. Avoid too 
much moisture or the removin;: of 
too much glue. Affix a stamp from 
the strip to each envelope and at the 
same time detach the stamp from the 
strip. 


The Test 


Combine all these drills in one job. 
Let it include typing a form letter on 
a stencil, duplicating the letter, filling 
in the proper addresses, addressing 
the envelopes, stuffing the envelopes, 
sealing and stamping them. The time 
it takes your students to complete this 
job will indicate whether or not they 
excel in output. 
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Make the Teaching of Bookkeeping Live 


T IY teacher’s acceptance of the 
rinciple of lifelikeness in the con- 
tent of the course in elementary book- 
keeping has the following meaning : 
Learning in elementary bookkeeping 
proceeds best when it possesses “life- 
likeness for the learner.” Fundamen- 
tally this condition exists when the 
learner is facing his own problems. 
Many students claim they see no 
relation between their observation of 
the business community and the con- 
tet of a course in elementary book- 
keeping ; yet a survey conducted with 
about a thousand young people in 
rural and urban high schools showed 
that 84 per cent had real-life sources 
of information about bookkeeping 
procedure, which require only rec- 
ognition for utilization. These rich 
sources of information go untapped 
in many high school elementary book- 
keeping classes, 
_ The young people who participated 
in this survey discussed financial 
problems and experiences they had 
had both as consumers and_pro- 
ducers. They talked about eco- 
nomic problems which affected their 
personal and immediate lives, and 
they discussed wider economic prob- 
lems affecting the life of the com- 
munity in which they lived. 


Youth, a Source of Common Experiences 


By means of a combination of 
diary, group discussion, and check 
sheet procedures, data were collected 
concerning financial and economic 
experiences of young people in the 
llth and 12th grades. Some of these 
experiences were fairly common for 
both boys and girls in rural and ur- 
ban areas in the New England State:, 
New York State, and Michigan. A 
study was made as to how some of 
the technical topics of elementary 
bookkeeping could be built upon these 
experiences. The remainder of this 
article is devoted to illustrating how 
the technical topic of records, a re- 
quirement of business transactions, 
can be built upon certain common ex- 
periences and to demonstrating life- 
likeness in bookkeeping instruction. 


Introducing Lifelikeness by Using 
Common Experiences as a Groundwork 
— One of the early topics presented 
in many bookkeeping texts is that 
of business transactions and how rec- 
ords are needed to summarize them. 
Young people participate in and ob- 
serve countless business transactions. 
These, therefore, need not be defined 
in abstract terms for the elementary 
bookkeeping student. He needs only 
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to prepare a list of his commonly 
occurring transactions in order to see 
that these are nearly universal 
throughout life. 


The Nature of Business Transactions 

One way to help young people to 
understand the nature of a business 
transaction is to build it upon the 
following three common experiences. 
Directly following each experience is 
a number in parentheses which rep- 
resents the per cent of young people 
participating in the study who re- 
ported the experience. The comments 
directly following the number indi- 
cate to what the teacher should draw 
attention in connection with the ex- 
perience, The statement at the end 
of the group will assist the teacher in 
using these life experiences to de- 
fine a business transaction. The three 
experiences are: 

1. Paid work experience within 
the past school year (84)—Many jobs 
provide opportunity to see business 
transactions. The pay received is a 
transaction between the employer and 
the student. 

2. Current weekly earnings (66) 
—Earnings mean that money is avail- 
able to carry on transactions. 

3. Purchasing experiences (100) 

Countless purchasing experiences 
are transactions. Purchasing experi- 
ences are rich in the opportunity for 
continuous observation of business 
functions during the course of ele- 
mentary bookkeeping. According to 
the reported nearly universal spend- 
ing experiences of young people, 
seven kinds of purchases are listed 
below, together with some of the 
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stores at which young people very 
likely make the purchases. Purchases 
in these businesses are commonly 
for cash and carry or consumption on 
the spot. The kinds of purchases are 
listed in order of commonness, the 
most common being: first. 

3y using these three common ex- 
periences, the teacher can show the 
students how much they already 
know about business transactions. 
Describing and defining a business 
transaction then will become a part 
of the lesson in which all the young 
people can intelligently participate. It 
is possible for the teacher to help the 
students make the following general- 
izations: (1) Transactions involve an 
exchange of goods, services, or rights 
with some other goods, services, or 
rights. (2) They have a double et- 
fect on the business involved. 


The Immediate Record of a Business 
Transaction 

Business transactions require an 
immediate record. The conscious ob- 
servation of the initial recording of 
hundreds of transactions is immense. 
Three common experiences which in- 
ject lifelikeness into understanding 
the need for the immediate recording 
of a business transaction follow, The 
illustration is organized similar to 
the one above. 

1. Buying meals away from home, 
such as in restaurant, cafeteria, ete. 
(88)--Seeing and getting lunch 
checks. Meals and lunches in catfe- 
terias and restaurants often call for 
the preparation of a lunch check by 
the waitress, a recording of a busi- 
ness transaction. 

2. Buying communication such as 
telephone calls, telegram, postage 


(90)—Making a pay telephone call, 


as an example. 


EXPERIENCES 








Kind of Purchase 


1. Tickets for amusements such as movies 


2. Food and refreshments for immediate 
consumption 


3. Transportation such as bus, train, street- 
car, taxi, gasoline, car repair 


4. Gifts and greeting cards 


Personal items such as cosmetics, shav- 
ing cream, haircut, bobby pins 


tt 


. Clothing 


. School supplies 


N 


Kind of Business Frequently Implied 
Motion picture theatres 

Soda fountain, candy stores, grocery stores, 
lunch stands, drug stores, variety stores 
Public transportation companies, filling sta- 
tions and garages 

Gift shops, variety stores, specialty shops, 
department stores, drug stores 

Variety stores, drug stores, beauty and bar- 
ber shops, department stores 

Department stores, specialty shops 

School supplies, stationery or book stores, 
drug stores, variety stores 








3. Buying transportation such as 
bus, train, streetcar, taxi, gasoline, 
car repair (90)—Riding a bus which 
requires the passenger to insert a 
coin in a coin-counter receptacle, as 
an example. Dropping money in re- 
ceptacles on buses, trolleys, and sub- 
ways frequently operates a counter 
which records the transactions. Busi- 
ness transactions according to com- 
mon experience, therefore, require 
records. 

By using these three above experi- 
ences as a groundwork, the teacher 
can show the students that an imme- 
diate record must be made when the 
transactions are completed. Not only 
must the restaurant, telephone com- 
pany, or transportation company re- 
ceive the money due them, but also 
they must have an accurate record 
of what they have received. If pos- 
sible, the accurate record must be 
made quickly and simply. 


Machines Accumulate Information 

about Cash 

Machines are used to accumulate 
information about cash. The pur- 
chase of food, refreshments, phono- 
graph records, school supplies, and 
a great quantity of goods which 
young people require is universally 
recorded in most stores on cash reg- 
isters. The mechanical recording of 
transactions in the presence of the 
buyer is common. Five experiences 
are displayed below and can be used 
to build understanding for this topic. 

1. Buying food and refreshments 
such as ice cream, candy, milk, ham- 
burgers, etc. (98). 

2. Buying gifts and greeting cards 
(97). 

3. Buying groceries to take home 
(70). 

4. Buying personal items such as 
cosmetics, shaving cream, haircut, 
bobby pins, etc (97). 

5. Buying school supplies and 
needs such as paper, books, pencils, 
etc. (93). 

The business establishments which 
supply the foregoing goods and serv- 
ices very often record the cash re- 
ceived on a cash register in the pres- 
ence of the young person making the 
purchase. These cash registers are 
in consequence accumulating infor- 
mation for the bookkeeper. 


Machines Count Sales 

The next two experiences demon- 
strate to the students how machines 
count sales and supply information 
to the bookkeeper. 

1. Paying money for amusements 
such as tickets for movies, dance, 
basketball game, etc. (99) — The 
movie theater often uses a_ ticket 
vending machine which counts the 
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tickets sold. A ticket seller operates 
the machine so that it counts each 


kind sold. 


2. Paying money for transporta- 
tion such as bus, train, streetcar, 
taxi, gasoline, car repair (90)—Many 
transportation companies require 





Recording a Purchase on the Cash Register 


their patrons to insert coins in slots 
which operate a counter. It is a com- 
mon experience to put a nickel or 
dime into a turnstile of a subway 
entrance or in a streetcar or bus, 
which operates a recording device 
and thereby counting the passengers. 

Thus the teacher can show the stu- 
dents that machines collect sales in- 
formation for the bookkeeping proc- 
ess. Sales transactions are counted 
and accumulated. 
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By Bulah Johnson 
Oakdale High School 
Oakdale, Nebraska 


The shading in this design was 
obtained by using a variety of 
letters and space-and-stroke dif- 
ferences. This could also be 
classed as a cross-stitch type of 
design, because each stroke can 


be clearly seen. 


Miss Johnson submitted this de- 
sign in the Ninth Annual Inter- 
national Artistic Typing Contest 
conducted by Julius Nelson. Other 
designs submitted in the contest 
will be printed in later issues of 


this magazine. 





Handwritten Records Collect Information 

At least two experiences car be 
recalled where young people see :ian- 
ually prepared records: 

1. Paying money for services such 
as doctor, dentist, dry cleaner, shoe 
repairer, etc. (74) — Profess mal 
services are recorded by mean; of 
bills, statements, and receipts. 

2. Paying money for. clothing such 
as shoes, stockings, socks, suit, dress, 
etc, (88)—Purchases in many stores 
are accompanied with the prepara- 
tion of sales slips. 

Transactions are recorded — by 
means of manually prepared papers. 
The teacher should show the students 
that these business papers become 
part of the bookkeeping records. 

Conclusion 

The common participation in and 
common observation of business 
transactions by young people can 
easily and simply be the groundwork 
for the study of the topic of records 
in bookkeeping. How and why ree- 
ords accumulate transactions and 
how records are affected by transac- 
tions can be built upon the experi- 
ences young people already have had 
with business transactions. Lifelike- 
ness in bookkeeping instruction, con- 
sequently, is the result of the use of 
common financial and economic ex- 
periences as bases for developing the 
technical topics. 
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What Administrators Think About Shorthand and Typing 


B' SINESS teachers have the weak- 
ness that most professionals have 
of «sking each other for judgments 
and assuming that when the insiders 
agree that the answer has been at- 
tained. Actually, it is far more im- 
portant to know what our superiors 
think about business education. Su- 
periors include students and, in a 
more remote sense, the parents. 

In an attempt to find out what ad- 
ministrators of public and parochial 
school systems thought about short- 
hand and typing and other business 
subjects, letters were written to 35 
superintendents of public and paro- 
chial schools in various parts of the 
United States. In addition, 15 super- 
intendents of schools were inter- 
viewed personally. In some cases the 
superintendents of schools referred 
the inquiries to high school princi- 
pals or curriculum directors. 


The Administrators Attitude Toward 
Typing 

The administrators almost univer- 
sally gave small attention to typing as 
a business skill. This does not mean 
that they are not concerned with this 
problem, but that it is not in the 
center of their attention. On the oth- 
er hand they almost all emphasized 
the importance of personal typing. 
One superintendent said: 

The demand for a knowledge of 
touch typing for personal use will 
probably result in increased en- 
rollment in that subject. 

Another said: 

| believe the trend will be for 
all students to take a year of typing 
for its general utility value.” 

A third said: : 

With respect to typing T think 
enrollment will continue to in- 
crease and that the time will come 
When almost every student will be 
able to type for personal use. 

A fourth: 

_Typewriting should increase in 
high schools for non-business stu- 
dents. Many high school princi- 
pals are advocating personal type- 
Writing for every graduate from 
high school. 

These comments are typical of the 
Statements made verbally and_ in 
Written form, Twenty-two college in- 
structors also emphasized the desir- 
ability of personal typing, 

It is true that business teachers 
have for a long time done a lot of 
talking about personal-use typing. 
Blackstone, among others, has writ- 
ten a textbook on personal-use typ- 
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The November issue of The Journal of 
Business Education presented an article 
on "What Administrators Think About 
Bookkeeping", by Sister M. St. Agnes. 
This article is based in large measure on 
data secured from the same letters 
which Sister M. St. Agnes used as a 
source for her article. 





ing. In numerous schools pupils are 
permitted to take one year of typing 
without relationship to instruction in 
shorthand. But in many more, in- 
struction in typing is limited to those 
who are taking shorthand, simply be- 
cause of an insufficiency of machines. 
In a few schools students are per- 
mitted to take one term of typing 
with credit. This, unfortunately, is 
far from typical. 

In New York City there have been 
two interesting experiments going on 
in teaching typing to adults. One pi- 
oneer gives instruction over a period 
of four week-ends, which quite gen- 
erally results in the ability to type at 
the rate of 25 to 30 words a minute. 
Naturally the quality varies with the 
individual. Another goes even fur- 
ther. He gives the basic techniques 
of typing in one Saturday morning, 
provides the student with a textbook 
for further instruction, and has con- 
siderable assurance that most of the 
students are able to work out term 
papers and themes with no additional 
help. 

In the great mass of high schools, 
however, business teachers have been 
pitifully neglectful of this opportun- 
ity. And in most colleges the short- 
hand department has isolated itself 
from the great bulk of students. Ad- 
ministrators have already been sold 
on the idea of personal-use typing 
but business teachers have failed to 
capitalize on it. They insist that it 
is necessary to follow the whole 
gamut of typing instruction in order 
to learn typing. They can give this 
kind of instruction to business stu- 
dents but most high school students 
and college students simply will not 
give this much attention to typing. 
There is evidence in the repeated suc- 
cess of the pioneers that typing can 
be taught in a much briefer period 
of time than we typically devote to 
it. We must gravely rethink the 
training program required for those 
who take typing for personal use as 
opposed to the demands we make 
upon those who are going to become 


stenographers. If we do this, school 
administrators will give their abun- 
dant support. If we fail, it is alto- 
gether likely that other agencies will 
give the training in personal-use typ- 
ing in the way in which most people 
want it. 


Attitude Toward Shorthand 


Most business teachers are aware 
that there has been a decrease in the 
enrollment in shorthand. To some ex- 
tent it is caused by the decrease in 
enrollment in high schools. Adminis- 
trators were asked whether they 
thought this trend would change in 
the postwar period as high school 
enrollments again increase. Here are 
some of their answers: 

“Yes, we think the decrease in  short- 
hand in high schools is permanent. First, 
because of more efficient guidance and 
second, because of the greater demand for 
academic subjects. Students in our school 
who are mentally incapable of profiting 
by these subjects are guided into other 
courses. Many are advised not to take 
shorthand because of their deficiency in 
English, spelling, etc. We suggest an I. Q. 
of at least 105 for shorthand students. 


“T believe the decrease in shorthand is 
permanent. We are tending to weed out 
those who cannot learn the subjects up to 
the level of a saleable skill. We direct 
poor students away from shorthand alto- 
gether. Formerly they tried and failed 
and wasted time.” 


“Shorthand is a job-training course. The 
slight decrease in this subject in the last 
few years is probably due to a better se- 
lection of students admitted to these 
courses; and, regardless of the emphasis 
or non-emphasis on job training, this selec- 
tion has proved desirable and should be 
permanent.” 


“T sincerely hope that the decrease in 
shorthand in the high school in the last 
few vears will be permanent. If the 
youngster is not equal to the cultural ad- 
vantages of the traditional high school 
course, be that lack what it might be, let 
him enroll in the professed business 
school.” 


“Students have not needed much skill 
to be able to get positions for the past 
five or six years. We lost many students 
after they started because they could 
‘set by’ in a position. I believe the most 
important reason is that, due to a lack of 
responsibility, students are not interested 
in doing a job that is challenging. They 
are not willing to put forth the effort it 
takes to actually learn shorthand. When 
it becomes a little ‘hard’: they drop out. 
I believe this is due to a lack of respon- 
sible things to do both at lome and at 
school.” ae 

“Shorthand has been vocationally over- 
sold. The enrollment should be held down.” 


“Scarcity of war-time created positions 
and more rigid requirements both in busi- 
ness and government will doubtless force 
youth back into schools. More intelligent 
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guidance, however, and stiffer require- 
ments in the business department will hold 
down enrollment in shorthand. In the past 
more stenographers have been trained than 
business and civil service can employ. 

“Decreased enrollment in business sub- 
jects may be due to the fact that people 
still have money accumulated during the 
war, a fact which removes vocational skill 
subjects from consideration for the pres- 
ent. 

“By the same line of reasoning, many 
students are now enrolling in college pre- 
paratory courses who would normally be 
taking some vocational subject.” 


“Shorthand probably will not ‘come 
back’ as much due to a decreased emphasis 
in vocational education, having not as 
much interest for the non-vocational course 
pupil as the typing has and will have.” 


“Just last week I held a meeting of the 
commercial teachers. They are all very 
much disturbed that the enrollments in all 
of our commercial subjects are being re- 
duced. It is my opinion that we still have 
a sufficient number of students taking ad- 
vanced commercial work.’ 


“The enrollment in shorthand fluctuates 
very closely in accordance with business 
conditions. During the depression, the en- 
rollment increased markedly. During the 
recent prosperity, it decreased. Right now 
we are in an upswing. My answers are, 
of course, based only upon the situation 
in this state.” 


“Tl think the tendency to decrease en- 
tollment in shorthand necessitates two 
answers : 

“a. I would expect decreased enrollment 
in shorthand to continue as other methods 
become more prominent. I think improve- 
ment in mechanical devices for making 
records and the use of dictating machines 
may reduce the need for shorthand stu- 
dents. 

“b. I believe the decrease in shorthand 
to be partly due perhaps to the influence 
of the past depression and the practice 
used in some schools and begun at that 
time of selecting the student by mechanical 
test for training in these areas.” 


“The decreased enrollment in shorthand 
is the result of withdrawal from high 
school of large numbers of eleventh and 
twelfth graders. As secondary school en- 
rollments increase, whatever decrease there 
has been in enrollments in shorthand and 
typewriting should be quickly wiped out.” 


“It seems to me that the decrease in 
enrollment in shorthand is likely to be 
turned into an increase as the labor market 
becomes stabilized.” 


Thus it can be seen that while 
school administrators are not uni- 
form in their prognosis of the fu- 
ture of shorthand, many of them 
have a considerable doubt. They have 
evidently gotten much information 
and some misinformation about op- 
portunities in shorthand. They have 
developed some ideas about the ex- 
cessive length of time typically taken 
to teach shorthand in high school and 
they have begun to question the ef- 
ficiency of the shorthand instruction 
in the public high schools as com- 
pared to that given in the private 
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business schools. What shall we do 
about it ? 

1. We can re-educate the adminis- 
trators. We could put on a campaign 
to sell school administrators on the 
importance of shorthand—-how  eff- 
ciently it is taught, how useful it is 
to countless thousands of high school 
graduates, and why better equipment 
and teaching facilities are needed. 

We can reorganize our own 
programs to select students more 
carefully, streamline instruction, and 
better fit stenographers to meet the 
needs of business. 


How Meet the Challenge? 


Probably both paths should be fol- 
lowed. Certainly general school ad- 
ministrators have considerable mis- 
information about shorthand instruc- 
tion. Even the few comments pres- 
ented above make that clear. On the 
other hand, the evidence of what is 
done in good private business schools 
makes it clear that high school in- 
struction in shorthand is wasteful, 
that our techniques of selection are 
poor, and that we are not meeting 
the objectives of business in limit- 
ing our efforts to 80 words a min- 
ute in shorthand and 40 words a 
minute in typing. A letter transcribed 
perfectly, on manila paper, without 
an envelope, and without carbon 
copies, without consideration for the 
time taken for transcription, or the 
number of false starts, is not a mail- 
able letter. Yet this is just what most 
high school and college instructors of 
shorthand label as mailable. Yes, it 
is mailable, But these 
other factors also require training, 
or at least experience, if they are to 
be accomplished successfully. 

In one large and typical collegiate 
school of commerce there are a small 
number of students taking shorthand 


in the secretarial administration ur. 


riculum, Many thousands of yo ing 
men going to this school would bx an 
lighted to have a two point co. rse 
which would give them technic ues 
of taking dictation up to eighty words 
a minute. Yet the school blata:itly 
ignores this demand for this service 
and the challenge it offers. The -ol- 
lege administration ignores the op- 
portunity and, unfortunately, the \ ory 
small secretarial department of ‘his 
school abets the administration in 
this neglect. There is a similar op- 
portunity in the high school. 


The General Administrator's Approval 
is Vital 

It would be foolish for business 
teachers to revise their programs 
merely in terms of what school ad- 
ministrators say. They do not see the 
minutiae of teaching problems, they 
pick up half-baked comments from 
business men and build them up into 
over-simple generalizations. Never- 
theless, they are the ones who go to 
the budget director for the funds 
needed to maintain business educa- 
tion. They have a broader perspec- 
tive simply because their environment 
gives them a larger point of view. 
We have neglected to consider the 
judgments and misconceptions of the 
general school administrators. Above 
have been given a few of their ideas. 

A far more thorough analysis of 
what they are thinking, how we can 
meet their justified criticisms, and 
how to correct their misinformation 
is very much in order. Here is a real 
job for UBEA, for the EBTA, for 
the NBTA and for other nationaf 
organizations. THE JOURNAL OF 
3USINESS EDUCATION will be delight- 
ed to cooperate in giving further pun- 
licity to thoughtful analyses of tne 
opinions of administrators. 
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work, who have an attitude of wil- 
lingness to work, and who have sus- 
tained interest in their work. 


Mental Alertness 

Employers want workers who are 
enthusiastic, animated, attentive to 
details, observing, who anticipate 
needed facts, and who secure unus- 
ual information so as to be able to 
accept responsibility. 


Thoroughness 

Employers want workers who are 
definite, accurate, careful, and who 
show interest in and complete work 
assigned to them. 


Personal Grooming and 
Personal Appearance 

Employers want workers who are 
well-groomed, clean, unoffensive, 
who have a nice appearance, whose 
nails are well-manicured, who are 
neat, inconspicuous, whose hair is 
well cared for, and who are care- 
fully and modestly dressed. 


Ability to Get Along With Others 

Employers want employees who 
are adaptable, cheerful, sociable, at- 
tractive, agreeable, tactful, who have 
emotional stability, intellectual ma- 
turity, poise, dignity, optimism, and 
a sense of humor. 
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Forty Centuries of Office Work 


N studying the historical aspects of 

| otiice work, it is amazing to find 
how thoroughly mechanization has, 
in a few decades, revolutionized old- 
estalilished office customs and meth- 
ods. It is also striking to note the 
similarity of man’s solution to the 
problems arising in various periods 
of history. The Egyptians, for in- 
stance, read their hieroglyphics in 
almost the same way as a modern 
business man reads the tape reeled 
off the ticker or teletype. Man—al- 
wavs the center of the work—has, 
from time immemorial, found ways 
and means to facilitate his labor. 
Many of these technical aids and 
methods may now seem crude but 
each, at the time of invention, must 
have been regarded as an improve- 
ment. 

We shall use the term “office 
work” to cover every activity, how- 
ever simple, for determining the 
financial relations of men, or for 





Fico. |, Peruvian Quipu. 


producing the documents and instru- 
ments relating thereto. The imme- 
diate objects of our study will be 
mien, accessories, and working meth- 
ods. The major emphasis will be 
upon the development of accessories. 
We shall glean our facts from vari- 
ous civilizations, in an effort to ob- 
tain a chronological historical picture 
ot the development of office work. 
This material was originally pub- 
lished in a booklet by the National 
Office Management Association. 
The wish to acquire and own prop- 
erty is innate in man and has been 
satisfied, from time immemorial, by 
theft, by gift, or by the exchange of 
equivalents. Even at times when all 
trade was by direct barter, situations 
conceivably arose wherein one party 
had to wait for his due return. As an 
aid to his memory, he would, per- 
haps, scratch some marks on the mud 
wall of his house, to note how many 
fishes or pots of grain were due him. 
The “technical accessories” of this 
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first bookkeeping method must have 
comprised some sort of a style, per- 
haps a splinter of wood or bone, or 
a stone chip, and some softer ma- 
terial, such as clay. 


Primitive Calculating Devices 


Accessories were also needed for 
calculating and for this some people 
used their fingers, others sometimes 
also their toes. Even though three 


people counting on their fingers 
among them might constitute an 


“adding machine” capable of dealing 
with numbers up to 999, one man 
alone could use his fingers only for 
expressing comparatively small num- 
bers. The possibilities grew when 
stones, grains of corn, and other 
small objects began to be used for 
counting. The first real accessory 
was a square wooden board strewn 
with fine sand, on which figures could 
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be marked by lines, points, or other 
symbols. After each calculation the 
sand could be smoothed out and the 
board prepared for the next calcula- 
tion. This calculating board gradu- 
ally developed into a table of wood, 
stone, or metal. 

The Peruvians used a system of 
strings called.a “quipu” (Fig. 1). 
The ‘“‘quipu” consisted of a cord to 
which strings were tied side by side 
somewhat like a fringe. The strings 
were tied in groups, generally of dis- 
tinctive colors. The decimal system 
was used, the numerals 1 to 9 being 
marked by plain knots on the ends 
of the strings (Fig. 2), the tens by 
“long” knots a little higher up on 
the same string, and the hundreds 
and thousands still higher, nearer to 
the cord. It is not definitely known 
how these “quipus” were used for 
calculating, but it is quite certain 
that very high totals, obtained both 


by addition and multiplication, could 
be expressed. They are believed to 
have been used for censuses, for 
keeping accounts, and for recording 
astronomical and historical data. 
The Chinese also used strings of 
this kind. The earliest known of- 
fice device, however, was the ball cal- 
culating frame (Fig. 3), believed to 
have been invented about 2600 B.C. 
by Cheuo-Ly. For centuries the 
Japanese also have been using the 
same kind of gadget, but it probably 
did not reach Europe until the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. The 
Greek “abax,’ which the Romans 
called the abacus,* was first described 
by Greek authors about 300 A.D. 
It is of exactly the same design as 
the Chinese “suan-pan” and the Jap- 
anese “soroban.”” The Chinese and 
the Japanese were thus far ahead of 
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the Europeans and they probably 
made important mechanical inven- 
tions in this field while the Romans 
were still poking about with their 
fingers in sand boxes. These “abaci” 
were not common in Europe until 
the end of the 15th century but after- 
wards they were extensively used 
and are mentioned in textbooks on 
arithmetic and elsewhere. 

One appliance of this kind was 
the “counting bench” (banca in 
Italian—hence the name “banks” 
for money depositories), on which 
coin counters were used instead of 
balls. Such counting-benches, with 
divisions for each kind of current 
coin, were used far into’ the 
eighteenth century. 

* Editor’s Note: Readers will recall that re- 
cently the Japanese operator of an abacus in the 
Orient bested an American performing the same 
problem on a calculating machine. Instruction in 
the operation of an abacus, from all reports, 
would be a much more difficult teaching problem 
than instruction on a modern calculating machine. 
There is little possibility, therefore, that it will 
provide serious competition. 


2| 


It may be of interest to mention 
that, although we now use the abacus 
only in infants’ schools for visual 
instruction, this 4,000 year old inven- 
tion is still largely used in business 
all over China, Japan, and even Rus- 
sia. It is used not only by small 
shopkeepers, who can neither write 
nor do mental arithmetic, but also 
by the large banks and business of- 
fices. It is very handy for addi- 
tion, multiplication, and division, and 
even square and cube roots can be 
extracted. 


Recording Legal Documents 

The Babylonian civilization is 
one of the oldest in the world. 
Its known history goes back to 4000 
B. C. Its oldest known documents 
are written in cuneiform characters, 
derived from even more primitive 
pictorial writing. The art of paper 
making was unknown; the country 





Fig. 4. Clay cuneiform tablet and style. 
Was poor in stones, but had an in- 
exhaustible store of clay, which was 
also used as a writing material and 
then dried in the sun or burnt. The 
letters were impressed in the still 
soft clay, by use of a three-cornered 
style without a point. This was held 
in the right hand, sloping to the 
right. One of the three corners at 
the end of the style was pressed 
lightly into the clay and immediately 
lifted again, making T-like impres- 
sions (Fig. 4). 

The written documents are mostly 
tablets or cylinders of clay. The idea 
of inscribing dictated matter on a 
cylinder is thus a good many thou- 
sand years old (Fig. 5). Clay tab- 
lets were also enclosed in burnt clay 
envelopes, duly addressed on the out- 
side. Social life gradually reached 
a relatively high standard, and by 
2000 B. C. there were governmental 
and private offices of large propor- 
tions. Large numbers of private legal 
documents, records of law suits, 
wills, marriage settlements, etc., have 
been found. 

King Hammurabi of Babylonia 
(about 2000 B. C.), recognizing the 
importance of trade, issued many reg- 
ulatory laws and ordinances. Every 
purchase of any importance, every 
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agricultural or other lease, every 
loan and mortgage, had to be record- 
ed and signed, not only by the par- 
ties, but also by witnesses to the 
transaction. Here we also find the 
oldest regulations for bookkeeping, 
stipulating certain accounts to be kept 
by rulers and merchants. By Ham- 
murabi’s code it was also enacted 
that whoever bought anything with- 
out a contract and witness was a 
thief, and should be executed. The 
consequence of these strict laws was 
that masses of commercial docu- 
ments, both public and private, ac- 
cumulated. Complete archives of 
this nature have been found in Baby- 
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lon such, for instance, as the busi- 
ness archives of Egebi & Sons. The 
ever-increasing number of legal and 
commercial documents received from 
Babylonia is evidence of an amazing- 
ly well developed organization of 
business. The production of all these 
documents must have taken a good 
many working hours, considering 
how slow the process of writing must 
have been. Presumably, therefore, 
private and government offices of 
very large size existed in those days. 


Early Clerical Training 

Clerks in Babylonia at that time 
were apparently generally freemen, 
holding a very respected social posi- 
tion. Special schools were established 
for the training of government and 
commercial clerks. A tablet was 
found some time ago in the ruins of 
a school house, bearing the follow- 
ing inscription: “The skillful writer 
shall shine like the sun.” The cleri- 
cal profession was thus highly es- 
teemed. In the code of Hammurabi, 
Section 241-277 deals with condi- 
tions of employment. The relations 
between employers and clerks were 
for instance carefully regulated. So- 
cial legislation on conditions of pri- 


vate employment thus existe! jn 
Babylonia 4,000 years ago. The state 
protected the worker in his joi, and 
he could not be dismissed at w: |] 


Private and Public Bookkeeping 

The ancient Egyptian — ciy ‘liza- 
tion is most interesting fron: the 
point of view of office work. 

Six or seven thousand years ago, 
when the ancient dwellers in the Nile 
Valley first combined to organize the 
artificial irrigation of their fields, a 
bailiff was appointed in every small 
village along the river to look after 
the irrigation canals. Each farmer 
had to pay him a certain quantity of 
grain and flax after every harvest. 
When the farmer had done so, a 
crude picture of a grain measure 
was drawn on the wall of his house, 
together with a number of lines indi- 
cating how many measures he had 








paid. This was the primitive form 
of receipt. 

Originally, Egyptians used picture 
writing, at first consisting of a pic- 
ture or sign for every word, which 
later developed into signs for sylla- 
bles and finally for each sound, or 
at least for each consonant. Even- 
tually (about 2200 B. C.) the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphs were developed 
from this ancient Egyptian _ pic- 
torial writing. The letters were 
written or painted on sheets of 
papyrus (Fig. 6) stretched on a writ- 
ing frame. These sheets were later 
joined into long strips about 8 to 12 
inches wide and of varying lengths. 
The writing tools were brushes and 
reed pens, which may be designated 
the progenitors of our fountain pens. 
Headings and certain notes were 
written in red, and the remainder 
of the text in black. The pen which 
was not in use at the moment was 
placed in an easily accessible posi- 
tion—behind one ear. 

In studying the reasons why gov- 
ernment bookkeeping grew to such 
enormous proportions, we must re- 
gard the Pharaohs as the leaders of a 
large business concern. The whole 
state was as one establishment with 
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thorsands of employees in various 
positions. Records were made of 
practically everything, for example, 
of harvesting operations (Fig. 7), 





Fig. 9. Another Egyptian government office. 


of what the wives of his dependents 
had to weave for their lord, of all 
slaves, and so on. From the Egyp- 
tian temple and grave building period 
in particular, a large number of ac- 
counts and lists of wages and day- 
workers have been found.  Mar- 
ginal notes in red were made if a 
workman was ill, if he had been 
lazy, or if he had “sacrificed to the 
God,” that is to say, had died, or if 
anyone had absented himself because 
of his wife’s confinement. On the 
twenty-eighth of each month the 
amount of fish, firewood and grain 
received by each worker was noted 
in these accounts. 


Tax Records 


The Pharaohs taxed their subjects 
heavily. It is hard to conceive of the 
number of officials (Fig. 8) required 
for collecting the taxes. The bureau- 
cracy of ancient Egypt spared the 
people as little as their modern suc- 
cessors. Every thing indicates that 
the government offices (Fig. 9) 
were very large, producing red tape 
at about the same rate as our own do 
now. From the time of Rameses II 
(1292-1225 B. C.), we have a pic- 
ture of a large office (Fig. 10), the 
Chancellery of the Grand Vizier. 
This shows a roomful of clerks sit- 
ting at tables, and the Vizier him- 
self receiving a report. Some book 
chests, corresponding to our shelves, 
can also be seen. 

It is not definitely known whether 
the Babylonians were taught book- 
keeping by the Egyptians or vice 
versa, or if each nation developed 
its own system. Both on Egyptian 
papyrus rolls and on Babylonian 
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clay tablets, however, we find the 
same kinds of primary entries, the 
same classification of accounts, and 
the same control methods. 


The Alphabet 
The Greeks were clever mer- 
chants, but we really know less 
of their offices and clerks than we do 
of the Babylonians and Egyptians. 
From the extent of commerce and 
banking, however, we may conclude 
that a great deal of work was per- 
formed. The Greeks seem to have 
been the first of all European peo- 
ples to adopt the Phoenician alphabet, 
which they gradually developed into 
an independent alphabet of their own 
which comprised 24 letters, some of 
which were vowels. This seems to 
have come into use about 400 B. C 
The Roman letters and, later on, also 
those now used by us, are derived 

from this Greek alphabet. 


Introduction of Shorthand 
By the time the Latin alphabet 


was introduced, the need of more 
rapid writing than was possible with 
the ordinary letters of the alphabet 
seems to have been felt. The oldest 
known shorthand system of abbre- 


viated writing was thus the Greek 
“Acropolis” system which is believed 
to have been devised in the middle 
of the fourth century B. C. Clerks 








were 


Greece 
slaves, who were sold at 
auction, and received nothing but 
clothing, board, and lodging for their 


and bookkeepers in 
ordinary 


labor. The Greeks generally treated 
their slaves well, however. 
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TYPEWRITER MYSTERY 


In the November issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 


design on the typewriter. This is a new typewriter game originated and copyrighted 


by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the annual artistic typing contests. 


If you followed those directions, the result should be the birds pictured below. 


XX XX 
X X X 
X X 


XXX AKXKKKXK 
XXXXXXXXXXXX 
XXXX XXXX XK 
X X XXXXX XX 
XXX XXX XXX XXX 
X X XX 
X X X 
X X 


Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the next issue. 
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(Continued from Page 8) 


tor | have helped her with the home- 
work. As I remember, her only busi- 
ness experiences in school came dur- 
ing a two-week interval in the 8th 
grade and an essay on the history of 
the typewriter in 10th-grade English. 
She will graduate from high school 
economically ignorant, a condition 
ameliorated somewhat by breakfast- 
table discussions and out-of-school 
work experience. 


If a man should come to me and 
say, “I agree with you cencerning 
the business factors all persons 
should know. I accept the Muse re- 
search. Furthermore, I have a plan 
Whereby these factors may be in- 
cluded in your daughter’s education 
as a part of mathematics, history, 
English, etc.” If he could show by 
positive proof that this could be done 
or was being done, then I would say, 
“More power to you!” At present, 
however, | am afraid that money 
placed on such a horse would have 
about the same chance that my $2 
had on Tony Boy at Suffix Downs 
this summer.* 


Space does not permit a reply to 
some of the other points in question. 
I agree with the challenger that arith- 
metic alone would be too narrow. 
What the writer had in mind was 
arithmetic as the center of a funda- 
mentals core. Judging from the way 
these fundamentals are now being 
integrated with other subject matter 
in each unit of some of the recent 
basic business texts, improvement is 
being made. 


I feel that, as a whole, we are mak- 
ing progress in the right direction. 
At Atlantic City the NABTTI dele- 
gates were in agreement concerning 
the subject matter of general busi- 
ness. The ‘what” has been estab- 
lished. The “why” has already been 
discussed at length for these many 
years. What we need now is the 
“how?” This has to do with two 
basic factors. One is organization. 
How can these materials be present- 
ed in such a form that administrators 
will have confidence in our program ? 
The second important factor has to 
do with methodology. Business teach- 
ers need to realize that successful 
techniques of teaching in general bus- 
iness are often just the opposite of 


* You guessed it. He came in while they were 
announcing the winner. 
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BUSINESS 


EDUCATION 
TODAY 


classes (as we commonly use hat 
term) we need coaching, all sort. of 
motivating devices, demonstrat ons 
by experts, time clocks, prog:ess 
charts, finger exercises, Copy ma °ri- 
als, and the techniques of inter; ret- 
ing and translating the thought- of 
others. 

If we, NABTTI, UBEA, NBA, 
EBTA, etc., should choose to nike 
the above two points our objec'ive 
for the coming season, I feel certain 
that by next year at this time we 
would have a solution. 


those required for skill building 
classes. In general business classes 
we need discussions, projects, com- 
mittees, reports, visual aids, chain 
reaction questions, charts, movies, 
community visits, visiting speakers, 
the slow process of thinking and rea- 
soning logically. In skill building 





WHAT'S RIGHT WITH BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Business education is cooperating with business in training future employees. In some 
communities, plans have been worked out along the lines of a work-study program which 
is beneficial to the student, to the classroom, and to the businessman. For example, Balti- 
more has a Joint Committee consisting of the Superintendent of Vocational Training, the 
Supervisors of Commercial and Vocational Training, the Head of the Guidance Department, 
and a representative of business. In the work-study program which has been developed 
about twenty-five companies are cooperating with commercial departments by having 
seventy students work on thirty-five threshold jobs (two to a job—one week work, one 
week school). Periodically there are staff meetings where these young people tell their 
victories, their worries, their failures, their hopes and ambitions, likes and dislikes. In 
February, one hundred fifty students are expected to enter the work-study program. 

This same committee is also aware of the need for establishing standard requirements 
for all threshold jobs (machine operators, stenographers, typists, clerks). When these 
standards have been secured, the department of business education will adjust curriculum 
requirements accordingly. 

In Baltimore teachers and students visit business offices. Businessmen want to help 
teachers raise their own standards—lift their sights from theory to practice. These visits 
provide the how, when, where, and why of current business methods. 

The committee is making every effort to encourage selection of better caliber students 
for entrance to the vocational schools. The Guidance Department in cooperation with busi- 
ness has planned forums for Parent-Teacher meetings where the advantages of certain 
methods of testing the likes, dislikes and ability of children in selecting curriculum are 
contrasted with selection by parental decision because “I want Mary to be a — — — 
because I was, and I loved it.” 

The business department of the schools cooperate with business in the use of speakers 
from the Speakers’ Bureau for talks on business. 

The committee at Baltimore understands that business education is faced with handi- 
caps in regard to equipment, and acknowledges that the teacher often does a much better 
job than should be expected under the conditions to be faced. 

This example of cooperation between business and business education in one com- 
munity is evidence of what can be done and what is being done in many communities 


throughout the country in this matter of b ducation cooperation. 
—Chester P. Grassmuck, American Oil Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this respect 
-—“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book. 

For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JourNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on the very last page in the book you'll 
find an interesting answer. 

How can teachers discover and ad- 
just themselves to student attitudes? 
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HUTCHINS ON JOB TRAINING 


(Continued from Page 7) 


sucess In college ; or, financial ability 
of parents can be a reason for the 
financial success of a student and also 
be the reason for continuance at 
schoul. 

Some people have actually said that 
peopie who are able to go to college 
but ivoid going to college are more 
likels to succeed in earning a living 
because they have not acquired the 
slovenly habits that often prevail in 
school work. It is also possibly true 
that job training has been made too 
minute. As Hutchins — effectively 
points out, it is impossible to train 
people for specific jobs and have rea- 
sonable evidence that the learner is 
going to get a job which will use a 
highly specialized skill. 

We cannot follow Hutchins when 
he says that all education can do is to 
“produce a trained mind.” A trained 
mind is a very vague phenomenon 
in the first place. Who decides when 
a mind is trained? Does a person 
have a trained mind when he has 
learned to take dictation quickly and 
efficiently? If Chancellor Hutchins 
means that a trained mind is a mind, 
for example, which has acquired the 
ability to take dictation and transcribe 
it efhciently then we can follow him; 
but, if so, he approves of job train- 
ing. But Chancellor Hutchins says 
he objects to specific job training. 
What does he mean? 

Again Hutchins says “It is prin- 
ciples not data, not facts, not 
helpful hints which the rising 
generation requires.” There is noth- 
ing mere inane than principles with- 
out specifics with which to apply 
those principles. Everybody agrees on 
certain principles. For example, de- 
mocracy is good; world peace is de- 
sirable. But, when we come to the 
specifics of what is democracy we 
violently disagree. In any case, who 
is to decide what principles are the 
right principles? The philosophers 
disagree on the ultimate objectives of 
life. 

Chancellor Hutchins has _ often 
blasted job training. We would like 
him to become more specific. Does 
he object to stenographic training, to 
the learning of bookkeeping, or is this 
merely “training,” not education. If 
this is so, where does training end 
and education begin? Does Hutchins 
object to the school providing train- 
ing ? 

It is easy for people with slightly 
better than average ability, for ex- 
ample, to learn to index in filing. A 
simple verbal statement of how to do 
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it is usually sufficient. The person 
with less than usual ability finds this 
simple competency very difficult to 
acquire. Would Chancellor Hutchins 
object to training which would make 
these people proficient in this rela- 
tively simple skill? 

A very low intellect finds it difficult 
to tie a shoe lace. He must be taught. 
Would Hutchins object to having him 
learn this skill in the laborious man- 
ner in which it must be carried 
through? Or are such simple skills 
beneath the dignity of education? If 
so, where are these relatively simple 
skills to be learned? At home?’ The 
parents do not know how to teach 
because they cannot encompass the 
mind of the child and almost as often 
do not have the interest to try. 

Many of the skills needed on the 
job are easily acquired by the gifted 
person but require specific training 
for the average or less than average 
ability person. A very bright person 
who knows how to take dictation and 
can type can operate a transcribing 
machine with the simplest of explana- 
tion and almost no further instruc- 
tion. With the same amount of in- 
formation provided him, the less able 
student will avoid even trying to use 
the machine. He requires an exten- 
sive program of training, supervision, 
and encouragement. It would be 
stupid to think of the usual job su- 
pervisor giving this type of instruc- 
tion. The non-intellectual, non-me- 
chanical person who knows no short- 
hand and typing must be taught such 
skills in school. 

There are many routine office and 
merchandising job skills which fall 
i this category. They are not learn- 
ed well on the job. The employer and 
the supervisor usually are too busy 
to give training in these: skills. The 
co-worker all too frequently is in- 
capable of giving this training and 
furthermore, is not desirous of pro- 
viding it for fear of losing the posi- 
tion himself. If such simple skill 
training is beneath the dignity of the 
school, where are these operations to 
be learned? Or does Chancellor 
Hutchins prefer that these many 
workers permanently remain incom- 
petent ? 

Chancellor Hutchins has given us 
many facile principles and generali- 
zations about education which are es- 
pecially damning to job training. We 
would like him to deal with specifics 
in terms of the comments made above 
so that his principles can make mean- 


ing. 


TEACHER SALARIES 
BASED ON MERIT 


(Continued from Page 9) 


I have seen a merit system in oper- 
ation at several levels of education 
and in several kinds of schools. With 
all its defects, and what system has 
none, | have failed to find a single 
sound argument against it. If con- 
fronted with a proposal that a salary 
schedule based on merit be tried out, 
give the matter serious thought be- 
fore you react unfavorably towards 
it. No good teacher has anything to 
lose; most good ones may reason- 
ably expect to gain much more than 
they ever have from the abominable 
system now in general use — that 
which provides salary increments on 
the basis of additional “semester 
hours” of professional training. Even 
the poorest teacher can win increm- 


ents under that system. 
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The Silent Film Strip in Bookkeeping 


by Raymond J. Kennedy 


Patchogue High School 
Patchogue, New York 


ANY teachers are of the erron- 

eous opinion that there is but 
one form of visual aid—the moving 
picture. This is an understatement 
of the actual facts. A visual aid em- 
braces any added “‘visual enrichment” 
of a subject. It may consist of 
graphs, pictures, illustrations or dia- 
grams in a textbook; blackboard il- 
lustrations; bulletin board displays ; 
wall maps; demonstrations; the use 
of the stereoscope, the microscope, the 
opaque projector, the glass slide pro- 
jector, the still film projector or our 
latest achievement, television. In 
brief, it is any device that initiates 
and promotes learning through an 
appeal to the senses of sight and 
hearing. It is a_ psychologically 
known fact that the greater the num- 
ber of senses to which an appeal can 
be made during a teaching and learn- 
ing process, the more permanent will 
be the retention of that area of learn- 
ing. The two senses that can be prin- 
cipally appealed to in the process of 
teaching business subjects are sight 
and hearing both of which can be 
brought into action by the use of the 
sound film or the silent film strip 
with the instructor amplifying the 
film by means of an oral narrative ; 
the teacher and the pupils are the 
sound-track of the film strip. 


Mickey Mouse and Superman! 

Perhaps you have marveled, as I 
frequently have, at the retentive abil- 
ity of students to recall in minute de- 
tail the antics of Superman and Mic- 
key Mouse over a long period of 
time as contrasted with their ability 
to journalize an opening journal en- 
try a brief time after it has been ex- 
plained. There is no mystery about 
it. It is a matter of meeting com- 
petition. The same tactics that the 
creators of Superman and Mickey 
Mouse use should be employed in 
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our teaching techniques. It can be 
done. Teachers can outwit Super- 
man! 


Visual Education in the Nursery 

Our visual education started very 
early in life—in the nursery. Our al- 
phabet books, building blocks and 
gaily colored counting beads prob- 
ably were our first contacts with vis- 
ual education. Those delightful Sun- 
day mornings spent on the living 
room floor with the “Funny Papers” 
spread out before us in which we 
followed with absorbed interest the 
trials, tribulations, sorrows and joys 
of “Jiggs and Maggie” and “Mutt and 





Jeff’ remain in our memories  be- 


cause of the vivid impressions they 
made upon the optic screen of our 
mind. If we will but go back in ret- 
rospect and recreate and apply these 
principles and techniques in our pres- 
ent day teaching methods, we shall 
have more effective, economic and 
retentive learning. 


Visual Aids are Not Popular with 
Teachers 

A voluminous quantity of infor- 
mation concerning the use, sources of 
material and the advantages of visual 
aids, particularly films—sound and 
silent—has been disseminated to the 
members of our educational staff 
during the past few vears. Recent 
surveys conducted in the field of vis- 
ual education have had as their ob- 
jective the arousing of teacher in- 
terest in the use of film as an ef- 
fective supplement to orthodox teach- 
ing procedures and have endeavored 
to demonstrate its effectiveness in les- 
sening learning time, stimulating in- 
terest and promoting ease of recall 
and lasting retention. Despite these 
factors, together with the popularity, 
proved usefulness and success that 
the visual aid acquired as a means 


of training members of the Armed 
Forces, they are not popular is a 
teaching device in our secondary 
schools. Why should this be so: 


Reasons for Unpopularity 

The use of film, either moving 
picture or silent film strip, is not 
popular with the secondary school 
teacher and, consequently is not |ieing 
used. This may be because the ma- 
jority of our present teachers receiy- 
ed their training prior to the intro- 
duction of our visual aid program 
and, therefore, are not trained in 
their use and value or they are inade- 
quately trained and unenthusiistic. 
Possibly, due to use of the wrong 
aid, the teachers’ trial experiences 
have left them with the impression 
that the only benefit attained was an 
isolated segment of entertainment, a 
mere departure from the usual class- 
room routine. The physical and me- 
chanical aspects of the showing due 
to lack of proper administrative or- 
ganization of the audio-visual pro- 
gram may have created problems that 
outweighed the advantages and merits 
that should have accrued to the teach- 
ing and learning process. This last 
factor, the physical and mechanical 
phases, coupled with a lack of prep- 
aration, forethought and planning of 
the results to be attained by the pu- 
pils seem to the writer to be the 
cause of the ineffectiveness of the 
usual visual aid program in the sec- 
ondary school. 


Factors to be Considered 

The following factors should be 
considered before a showing is given 
to insure maximum learning with a 
minimum of distraction : 

1. The film should be carefully 
selected for its educational value and 
not shown if it is pure entertain- 
ment. 

All the physical and mechanical 
details should be recognized and ar- 
ranged for before a showing is at- 
tempted. Answers should be sought 
to the following questions: Are all 
the physical aspects of the classroom 
suitable for its use? Does the ar- 
rangement of the pupils’ desks make 
it possible for all to conveniently and 
comfortably see the screen? Can the 
room be adequately darkened? Are 
there adequate outlets conveniently 
located? Can the room be properly 
ie ited during the showing? 

The pupils should be oriented 
preity as to the objectives and 
expected outcomes of the visual aid 
and be made to understand that it 
is not entertainment but a definite 
form of classroom procedure. 

4. Definite procedures should be 
established for the testing of results 
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in the form of check sheets, ques- 
tionmaires or short objective tests 
which should be discussed after the 
showing and handed in to the in- 
structor, not for grading, but for 
an evaluation of attainment. 

5. The teacher must, of course, be 
able to preview the film so as to be 
able to explain its component parts, 
prepare a questionnaire or at least 
be able to ask pertinent questions or 
summarize its salient features with 
the class at the conclusion of the pres- 
entation. 

The teacher should be ade- 
quately trained in the mechanical use 
of the device used in order to pre- 
vent breaks in the showing which 
tend to create a holiday mood and 
create discipline problems. Most of 
us are aware of the audience reac- 
tion in the local theatre if the film 
burns or breaks. 


The Silent Film Strip 


The silent film strip is composed 
of still pictures printed on 35mm. 
film which lends itself particularly 
well to classroom use because of the 
simplicity of mechanical presentation 
and because of the following addi- 
tional advantages : 
1. No time limitation is required in 
the presentation; the film can be 
presented at the speed limit set by 
the teacher or the discussions of the 
pupils. 
If the teacher desires to back- 
track for the purpose of correlating 
sume previously mentioned fact or 
illustration with a later presentation 
of facts, he may-do so with ease. 
If the film strip has been care- 
fully prepared and is based upon 
sound teaching principles it 
Conserves the teacher’s lesson 
planning 
b. Saves time that would ordin- 
arily have be spent in the 
drawing of forms and illustra- 
tions on the blackboard. 

c. Lessens the danger of deviating 
from the subject 

d. Lessens the danger of omitting 
some salient point in the “heat” 
of the presentation 

e. Aids in maintaining the logical 
continuity of the lesson 

t. Helps the pupil to learn with 
a minimum of effort. 


Synopsis of Film Strip 
The following synopsis of a film 
strip embodying sound teaching 
methods, “The Journal, First Les- 
son,” as presented by Business Edu- 
cation Visual Aids, New York 23, 
N. Y. is given in order that observa- 
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tion may be made of the material 
content, logical arrangement and 
teaching principles followed: motiva- 
tion, aim or objective, apperceptive 
basis—review of previously known 
information upon which new knowl- 
edge to be acquired is to be predicat- 
ed, presentation and solution of the 
new problem, application and prac- 
tice of new information acquired and 
final summarization, 


“THE JOURNAL, FIRST LESSON" 


I. Introduction and Motivation 
A. Recording daily entries in a per- 
sonal diary 
B. Samuel Pepys day by day record 
ot = in the 17th century 
C. A ship’s log 


II. Purpose of Film Strip 
A. To explain the recording of busi- 
ness transactions day by day in a 
business diary 


III. Review of Direct. Ledger Entry 
Method 
A. Balance sheet shown with the fol- 
lowing accounts: 
1. Cash 
Merchandise 
. Furniture and Fixtures 
Delivery Equipment 
. Notes Payable 
. Capital 
B. Entries in the ledger accounts 
shown in relationship to their posi- 
tion on the balance sheet 
C. Emphasis given to the fact that 
complete information about this one 
transaction is scattered throughout six 
accounts 
D. Disadvantages of 
method 
1, There is no complete record of a 
transaction in any one place 
There is no complete record 
ne Sn will tell the owner what hap- 
pened each day 
“Suppose the boss says: “Our 
landlord’s lawyer has demanded 
a list of every transaction of 
May 16th.” How would you find 
that information ? 
(1) You would have to ex- 
amine every account 


t+ Who 


one 
oS 


direct ledger 


(2) Select every debit dated 
May 16th 
(3) Select every credit for 


May 16th 
(4) By trial and error each 
debit would be matched with 
its credit 
(5) Then it would be neces- 
sary to explain the debits and 
credits in terms of business 
tranactions 
3. It is very difficult to trace errors 
a. Suppose the bookkeeper wrote 
a debit of $116 and accidentally 
wrote the credit as $161 
b. Debiting one account 116 and 
for the same transaction crediting 
another account 161 makes it 
very difficult to find the error be- 
cause every debit in the ledger 
must be checked against every 
credit 
E.. Summary of 
IV. Problem 
A. How can we overcome the dis- 


advantages of the direct ledger entry ? 
1. Use a journal 


disadvantages 


V. 


VI. 


2. Method of journalizing 
a. Entries are made in the journal 
in chronological order 
Chronological order means the 
order in which they occur—en- 
tries for January 2nd are fol- 
lowed by entries for January 3rd, 


4th, etc. 
3. Form of Journal 
a. Date, explanation, folio, debit 


and credit amount columns are 
explained and pictorially shown. 
Students should copy these head- 
ings at their seats 
b. Journalizing 
(1) Mental analysis of a trans- 
action 
Increase or decrease in as- 
sets, liabilities and capital 
b. Detailed analysis of a pur- 
chase of merchandise for 
cash and explanation of re- 
cording the transaction in 
the journal 
c. Recording the entry 
d. Number of transactions 
recorded on one journal page 
(1) One day’s transactions 
(2) Several days transac- 


tions 

ce. Method of totaling each 
journal page and carrying 
forward 


Application (These problems are to 
be set up in debit and credit form by 
the students at their seats) 
Problems for journalizing 
1. Cash purchase of office stationery 
2. Sale of merchandise on 30 days 
credit : 
3. Credit purchase of merchandise 
4. Personal withdrawal of cash by 


proprietor 
5. Receipt of full payment from 
customer 
6. Cash payment of rent 
B. Compound Journal Entry, expla- 
nation and illustration 
1. One debit and two or more 
credits 
2. Two or more debits and one 
credit 


C. Opening Journal Entry 
1. Beginning balance sheet given to 
journalize 
2. Explanation of opening entry 
precedes the debits and credits 


D. Opening journal entry problem 
given 
E. Advantages of Journal 


1. All information about each trans- 
action is in one place 

2. All transactions for any period 
are in convenient, chronological 
order 

3. Mistakes in copying, omissions 
and transpositions are easily detected 
by unequal pencil footing at the 
bottom of each page 

4. One person may work on the 
journal while another works on the 
ledger (division of labor) 


Summary 

A. Transactions are analyzed 

B. Transactions are entered in the 
journal, the book of original entry 
C. Then all transactions are transfer- 
red from the journal to the ledger. 
This is called posting and will be con- 
sidered in another film strip 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Methods of Teaching 


1. The film strip can be used in 
the presentation of the initial lesson 
in introducing the subject and may 
be extended to include more than one 
period if so desired. 

2. The topic may be first taught 
in the traditional classroom presenta- 
tion and the film strip used as a re- 
view procedure. 

3. The objective questionnaire, a 
sample of which follows, may _ be 
given as a homework assignment and 
discussed in the next class session 
and then the film presented again io 
clear up any weaknesses discovered 
in the learning or the film may be 
run again immediately at the begin- 
ning of the next class session as a 
brisk review and then the objective 
questionnaire discussed. 


STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. People record the personal, daily 
events that they wish to recall at some fu- 
ture date in a (—). 


2. The captain of the Queen Elizabeth 
records the daily happenings and events 
of an Atlantic crossing ina (—). 


3. We have been able to learn about the 
manner of dress, living habits and customs 
of the 17th century by means of a record 
maintained by (—) 


4-6. Three disadvantages of the direct 
ledger method are: (—) (—) (—). 


7. The business diary in which the daily 
transactions of a business are recorded is 


called the (—). 


&. Entries are recorded in our business 
diary in (—) order. 


9. The process of making entries in the 
business diary is called (—). 


10-11. The two processes or steps that 
must be employed in journalizing are: 
(—) (—). 


12-15. The five parts of a journal entry 
are: (—) (—) (—) (—) (—). 


16. To make certain that each transac- 
tion has a debit and a corresponding equal 
credit, the debit and credit amount columns 
are (—). 


17, On the attached journal paper record 
the journal entries for the following trans- 
actions : 

a. Purchased stamps for office use for 
cash, $5.00 
Purchased merchandise from John 
Jones on 30 days credit amounting to 
$75.00 
c. Sold) merchandise on credit to R. 

Tones, $125.00 
. The proprietor, S. Bonn, withdrew 
$5.00 cash for personal use. 


b. 


18. A journal entry which has one debit 
and two or more corresponding credits is 
called a (—) journal entry. 


19. A journal entry in which the ex- 
planation precedes the debits and credits 
is called a (—) journal entry. 

20-24. Four advantages of recording 
transactions in a journal are: (—) (—) 


i) (—). 
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TEN YEARS AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


From the December, 1937 issue of The Journal of Business Education 
As seen by M. Herbert Freeman, State Teachers College, Paterson. New Jersey 


Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, who is now the editor of this publication, in a guest ed torial 
discussed the confusion which existed at that time between junior business trainin, and 
office practice. He also advocated the further development of a course in advanced busi- 
ness training. In spite of his work, after ten years we are still talking about basic busi- 
ness education with little more to show for our efforts than articles in our literature . . , 
Professor Frederick G. Nichols in his column reported on the results of the experimental 
testing that was done by the ECTA and the NOMA in June, 1937. A total of 1108 students 
took the first tests in seven cities. The reasons why these testees, representing the cream 
of the 1937 business course graduates, did not fare better on these vocational ability tests 
were analyzed ... The preparation of office practice teachers in the teacher-training in. 
stitutions was discussed in considerable detail by Professor M. E. Studebaker who was 
then head of the Department of Business Education at Ball State Teachers College in 
Muncie, Indiana . . . Distributive education was getting its early start in New York State 
under the George-Deen Act. The regulations for a reimbursable program in New York State 
were listed and discussed through the courtesy of Clinton A. Reed, the New York State 
Supervisor of Business Education ... ‘What Adjustments Should Be Made in Teaching 
Business Education in Secondary Schools?” received specific attention in this publication 
ten years ago, yet very little has been done to put into effect the improvements indicated 
. . . Dr. Benjamin Franklin Davis described his doctoral dissertation completed at Columbia 
University which dealt with a study of shorthand teaching. Dr. Davis, in addition to 
being a secondary school business department administrator in New York City, is also 
part-time instructor in the Business Education Department of Teachers College, Columbia 
University . . . In the convertion news, the officials of the Southern Business Education 
Association included the name of B. Frank Kyker, the present Chief of the Business Edu- 
cation Service, United States Office of Education, who was then in the Woman's College 
at the University of North Carolina in Greensboro, North Carolina. It also included Clyde 
W. Humphrey, the Research Agent in the Business Education Service of the United States 
Office of Education, who was then at the University of Tennessee in Knoxville . . . Another 
doctoral degree in shorthand was reported in this issue in the announcement that Vernal 
H. Carmichael of Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana obtained the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in Commercial Education from the University of Pittsburgh. The 
title of his thesis was, “Preparation and Partial Standardization of a Testing Program in 
Shorthand.” 


TWENTY YEARS AGOIN THE JOURNAL 


From the December, 1927 issue of The Journal of Commercial Education. In 1929 this maga- 
zine was merged with The Business School Journal as The Journal of Business Education. 


As seen by Elizabeth T. VanDerveer, State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey 


The lead article titled ‘Twenty-five Years of Progress in Commercial Education in the 
High School of Commerce of New York City’ contained many names familiar to those in 
business education: Dr. Edward J. McNamara, Principal; Martin J. Dupraw, former grad- 
uate; and Mark I. Markett, Chairman of the Department of Sienography ... Appearing on 
the program of the National Commercial Teachers Federation in Kansas City were: Paul S. 
Lomax, Lloyd J. Jones, Jane E. Clem, D. D. Lessenberry, Pau: A. Carlson, Frederick G. 
Nichols, E. A. Zelliot, E. G. Blackstone, and Adelaide B. Hakes. “World Relations” was the 
topic for discussion at one of the general meetings and penmanship had a place in the 
sun ... In an editorial, Earl W. Barnhart urged the National Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration to follow the example set by the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association in the 
program of professional study it established to be used as the content for yearbooks for the 
next three years ...F. G. Nichols in the Food-for-Thought column emphasized that ‘bigger 
values of prognostic testing will not be realized from any test or testing procedure which 
ignores the fact that the jobs which are now being made the basis of commercial prognosis 
are of minor importance when compared with those jobs for which they are stepping 
stones.” . . . In an article ‘What Bookkeeping in the Junior High School Can Be Justified 
by the Philosophy of the Junior High School?”, H. A. Tonne, Marquis de Lafayette Junior 
High School, Elizabeth (now of New York University) concluded that in view of the lack 
of the general cultural, vocational, exploratory, and commercial value to the ninth-grade 
student, bookkeeping “‘is not justified in terms of the philosophy of the junior high school.” 
. . » New Jersey teachers, according to a survey by Dr. Paul S. Lomax, then Assistant 
Professor of Commercial Education, New York University, receive median salaries of 
$2,228.87, less than median salaries for English, math, or science teachers in the same 
state . . . Dr. Cloyd H. Marvin became president-elect of George Washington University 
. . . Harold G. Shields began as lecturer of the School of Commerce for Administration of 
the University of Chicago ... Training for Leadership, a publication of the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University was recommended for reading . . . The death of 
A. N. Palmer, teacher of penmanship was noted in this issue together with a tribute to 
him as a person and a teacher. 
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LOOKING AT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 


Director, Prince School of Retailing 


Simmons College 


Boston, Massachusetts 


THE MASTER'S DEGREE 


The question of whether or not to de- 
vote the necessary time and money to 
working toward a master’s degree is one 
of the traditional subjects for private con- 

‘sation when teachers in the field of 
pee as in other areas of education 
meet. Although in some situations the re- 
quirements are so clear-cut that there is 
litle question as to the need for the de- 
gree, there are other localities in which 
the requirements are rather flexible. Some 
months ago the writer made an informal 
poll of a cross-section of state super- 
visors of distributive education and teach- 
er-trainers to learn their present require- 
nents for retail teachers, and asked espe- 
dally concerning their opinion on the need 
for a master’s degree. Quoted here are a 
number of their comments, indicating gen- 
erally a considerable flexibility in respect 
to this requirement: 


Comments on the Master's Degree 


1. “Our requirements make no mention 
of a master’s degree, but our certification 
plan definitely provides for graduate train- 
ing in such subjects as advertising, mar- 
keting, and kindred subjects.” 

2. “We would very greatly prefer our 
teachers in this field to have their mas- 
ter’s degree. Actual store experience, of 
course, is essential, but those with a year 
or two of graduate work have a much 
better conception of the entire program 
and its possibilities than we have found 
thus far for anyone on the bachelor’s 


evel. 

3. “While we feel it desirable for high 
school teachers to have a master’s de- 
gree, we believe it more important that 
they have varied work experience in dis- 
ributive establishments for a period of 
three years or longer.” 

“At the present time we are not un- 
duly concerned as to whether or not the 
in‘ividual has a master’s degree in the 
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FOR RETAIL TEACHERS 


field, but I am certain that as the program 
increases this fact will take a much more 
eae place in the picture.” 

“We are finding that local school ad- 
ministrators look with favor upon the 
person with a master’s degree. This gives 
the coordinator of distributive education 
status with other members of the educa- 
tional staff of the school district. It also 
assists in the setting of salaries for co- 
ordinators, in harmony with the prevail- 
ing scale set by the school district. Be- 
cause of their occupational experience in 
addition to their educational qualifications, 
the coordinator, as a supervisor, usually 
receives the commensurate salary.” 

“We pay very little attention to a 
master’s degree per se.” 

“We give little weight to the master’s 
dices unless it is specifically in retail- 
ing.” 

8. “We have not put special stress on 
the master’s degree as one of the quali- 
fications for a distributive education teach- 
er, and in fact our State plan will permit 
. teacher to qualify without having an 

B. degree.” 

7 “Because good distributive education 
co-op programs must be placed in the 
larger high schools which require a mas- 
ter's degree of their teachers, we do re- 

gard it as quite important.’ 

10. “We would not be particularly in- 
terested in whether or not a teacher on 
the local level had a master’s degree, pro- 
viding that he would have sufficient store 
experience to give him a good understand- 
ing of the retailers’ problems. Personally, 
I think a teacher's personality and willing- 
ness to work on the problems of store and 
student relations is more important than 
the actual degree obtained.” 

11. “We feel the master’s degree to be 
of importance mainly because many of the 
new salary schedules being set up in 
the local communities allow a_ higher 


starting salary for an M.A. or MLS. 
Theretore in the present shortage of quali- 
fied teacher-coordinators we are in a bet- 
ter position to attract applicants it they 
can rate the higher starting salary.” 

“We find that relatively 
on or universities give the necessary 
training for distributive education in un- 
dergraduate work. Further, we find that 
many of the graduates of a college or 
university between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-one are not sufficiently mature to 
undertake the responsibility of the posi- 
tion as coordinator of distributive educa- 
tion. This is due, in large measure, to 
the tremendous amount of business rela- 
tions work a coordinator undertakes for 
a school system. Many prospective teachers 
vraduate in a business education field and 
teach for two or three years, and then 
find that they would like to enter the vo- 
cational program of distributive educa- 
tion. In this case the opportunity to take 
a master’s degree gives these teachers the 
chance to obtain the necessary technical 
and professional training to undertake the 
work of a coordinator of distributive edu- 
cation.’ 


tew col- 


Some General Trends 

These dozen comments indicate that a 
difference of opinion still exists regarding 
the master’s degree, and doubtless will con- 
tinue. The fact that these comments come 
from states with widely differing general 
requirements is another reason tor their 
disparity. There seems little doubt, how- 
ever, that the master’s degree is becoming 
more important in retail education as else- 
where, and where it is not a specified re- 
quirement, frequently it is at least recom- 
mended. Here at the Prince School of Re- 
tailing we quite frequently receive letters 
from graduates who have been teaching 
for as long as ten—and in one case over 
twenty—vears, inquiring as to how they 
might complete work toward the master’s 
degree, which is now a factor in their pay 
scale. It seems reasonable to suggest also 
the importance of a master’s degree in re- 
tailing or distributive education rather than 
in some related field. 


Schools Offering the Master's Degree 


Work toward a master’s degree is given 
at these schools of retailing: School of 
Retailing, New York University, Master 
of Science in Retailing; Research Bureau 
for Retail Training, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Master of Letters (without thesis) 
or Master of Arts (with thesis); Prince 
School of Retailing, Simmons College, 
Master of Science; Department of Retail- 
ing, Washington University, (St. Louis), 
Master of Science in Business Administra- 
tion, or Master of Arts in Education with 
a major in Distributive Education; and 
the School for Store Service Education, 
Richmond Professional Institute, College 
of William and Mary, Master of Science 
in Store Service Education. The first two 
of these institutions have summer sessions 
at which course credit is granted, although 
of course the recommended procedure is 
the full one-year course. It is possible to 
obtain a master’s degree with a major in 
retailing also from a number of univer- 
sities through their schools ot business 
or commerce. 

The question of whether or not to work 
toward a master’s degree—and if so, 
whether in retailing or in education—is of 
course an entirely personal one, and cannot 
be solved through any blanket statements 
here. Perhaps these comments by those 
concerned with state requirements for dis- 
tributive education teachers can be of help 
in reaching a decision where one has not 
yet been made. 
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SOLVE THE PROBLEM OF 


“CORRECT TYPEWRITER HEIGHT’ 


HARTNETT DE LUXE 
CLASSROOM MODEL 





IT’S NOW Easy WITH THE 
NEW HARTNETT ADJUSTABLE DESK 


That 70% of typing students, using normal classroom desks, are handi- 
capped by the fact that their typewriters are too high or too low has 


been repeatedly shown by 
research. This problem, of 
how to achieve correct 
typewriter height for each 
student, has now been 
solved by the Hartnett ad- 
justable typing desk. 

This revolutionary desk is 
designed for all students: 


the 30° who do not need desk adjustment, as well as for the 70% who do. 
In the case of the latter, surveys show that improvement in general classroom 


work is immediate. 


The Hartnett adjustable typing desk is a rugged piece of school furniture, 
made of oak. It has a shelf for books. It is 30 inches high, 20 inches wide, 
and 36 inches long. A simple, patented device, located below the well as 
shown in the illustration, enables the student easily to adjust the typewriter to 


any height from 26 to 30 inches from the floor. 


SOME FEATURES OF THIS ADVANCE-TYPE DESK 


e Increases efficiency and typing speed. 
e More comfort: better posture; less fatigue. 


e Less eye strain. Transcription copy is 4 inches closer than with 


commonly used 26-inch desks. 


Adjusted by the student to any height from 26 to 30 inches. 
Front and sides enclosed for comfort of feminine students, 
Gives a business-office atmosphere to the class room. 

Only the typewriter is raised or lowered; desk remains uniform. 


Hammond Desk Co. 


5248 HOHMAN AVE., HAMMOND, IND. 














Hammond Desk Company 
5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


Please send me literature as checked below. 


Free booklet, “Your Correct Typewriter Height.” 
Complete information about model shown. 


Descriptive circular about other models. : 


WRONG HEIGHT 





OPERATOR 5’ 7” 
Typewriter height 26 inches 


Typewriter at 26-inch height and much too 
low for this operator. A typist working at 
this wrong position will experience back 
and neck strain and the possibility of 
errors is increased. The fatigue and tired- 
ness caused by this wrong typewriter 
height has a degrading effect on the 
operator’s work and disposition. 


RIGHT HEIGHT 





OPERATOR 5’ 7” 
Adjusted typewriter height 29! inches 


Typewriter in raised position showing the 
fore-arms at a 30-degree slope. It was 
necessary to raise the typewriter to 29!2 
inches to the correct position for this 
operator. A simple template as shown 
may be used in finding the 30-degree 
angle which places the fore-arms parallel 
to the keyboard. 
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++ ¢ PEPPY PARAGRAPHS *¢ ¢ ¢ 


by Philip S. Pepe 
College of the City of New York 





—_—_ 


At the time of this writing, typists 
gained an unprecedented importance on 
Chicago's six big daily newspapers. While 
the newspapers and about 1,500 printers 
settled their differences, copy that would 
have gone to a composing room to be set 
up in type was sent instead to batteries of 
typists. The typewriter operators, who put 
aside typing their bosses’ letters, copied 
the news stories on strips of white paper, 
fitting the copy between guide rules. The 
typed strips were subsequently mounted 
on large sheets and photographed, so that 
Chicago’s big dailies appeared in type- 
written form. 


¢ ¢ + 


Speaking at the last Harvard Com- 


mencement, the Dean of the Public Health 
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Graduate School said, “I hereby confer the 
following diseases upon you.” 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Maxwell Nurnberg in “lW’hat’s the Good 
Word’? (Simon and Schuster, New York) 
presents the subject of punctuation in a 
fashion that we think would appeal to your 
transcription and business English students. 
His humorous and pungent illustrations 
have a way of fixing themselves in the 
mind of the reader. Here are some of 
Mr. Nurnberg’s illustrations showing that 
acomma can make a lot of difference in 
the meaning of a sentence: 

Do not break your bread or roll in your 
soup. : 

Do not break your bread, or roll in your 
soup. 


What’s the latest dope? 
What’s the latest, dope? 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


One of the giant business houses of this 
country, employing many thousands of 
typists, is training its typists to space with 
the /eft thumb. This writer recently had 
the opportunity of seeing first hand the 
practicality of the change as applied to the 
needs of that organization. Typists had to 
check off each line copied. Instead of 
reaching for a pencil, checking, then put- 
ting it down, the pencil was held continu- 
ally between the right thumb and palm. 


. + > 


Fifty thousand elementary and secondary 
schools use 100,000 busses and other ve- 
hicles to transport, at public expense, 
nearly 5,000,000 students. These vehicles 
travel in one school year a collective total 
of 600,000,000 miles, and the cost of main- 
tenance and operation of the equipment is 


around $100,000,000. 
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The upheaval in India has affected more 
than the political picture of the country. 
It has created a situation that might be 
titled, “Stenographic Plight in Pakistan!” 
lt seems that the stenographic and secre- 
tarial force of almost all Indian firms are 


Madrassi, Moslem stenographers being 
very scarce. With thousands of Madrassi 
families leaving Northern India, it is 


feared that Pakistan may well find itself 
with virtually no stenographers. 


¢ ¢ + 


Although first-grade texts employ a 
vocabulary of about 2,500 words, an aver- 
age first-grade child can identify about 
17,000 words and, from them, derive the 
meaning of about 6,000 more words. So 
claims psychologist Robert H. Seashore 
of Northwestern University, who has test- 
ed the vocabularies of Illinois public-school 
children for more than six years. 


a4 a aa 


The Harvard University Library began 
in 1638 with 400 books that young John 
Harvard brought with him from Eng- 
land. In the century that followed, it grew 
to be one of the finest libraries in the 
colonies until, on a stormy night in 1764, 
it burned to the ground. Starting again 
with only one book saved from the fire, 
the library has grown to its present 125 
miles of stacks, numbering nearly 5,000,000 
books. The library accommodates 4,500 
readers, is run by a staff of 600 people, 
and costs $1,250,000 a year to operate. But 
it is experiencing growing pains again. A 
new, modernistic annex, given by Har- 
vardman Thomas W. Lamont, is now un- 
der construction. 


+ a » 


A Kansan, who had just 
bank statement from a local bank, took a 


second look at the statement and nearly | 





toppled off his chair. He took another 
look to be sure his eyes had not deceived 
him. His balance was too large by $6,000,- 
000. The bank explained that there had 
been a clerical error! 


— = -#¢ 


Replying to the “let down in schooling” 
item that appeared in this column in Oc- 
tober, 1947, Louise J. Kensy of Warren 
G. Harding Senior High School, Warren, 
Ohio, expresses a strong opinion on the 
subject. Be sure to read her vigorous re- 
sponse appearing on pages 11 and 12 of this 
issue. 
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THE PREFERRED PEN 
FOR 


BUSINESS 


Esterbrook is the ideal fountain 
pen for business... because you 
can fit it with the right point for 
any business writing need. 


For taking shorthand there’s an 
approved point for both Gregg 
(#1555) and Pitman (#9128). 
Other special points for the Ester- 
brook Pen include: #1550 (book- 
keeping), #9550 (accounting) and 
#9461 (manifolding). 


Try an Esterbrook Fountain Pen. 
Fit it with precisely the right point 
for the way you write. See for your- 
self why Esterbrook is preferred 
for business writing all over the 
world. The Esterbrook Pen Com- 
pany, Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
In Canada: The Brown Brothers, 
Ltd., Toronto. 


THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 


NUMBERED 
POINT STYLES 









TO SELECT OR 
RENEW HERE’S 
ALL YOU DO 








RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 
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These Prentice-Hall 
: _4 Texts Are Streamlined 
: Too! 


ae se 


jc ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS LAW—Third Edition 


by Getz, Kanzer & Gerstenberg 


Students are enthusiastic about the streamlined, crystal-clear presentation of a subject which is ordinarily 
difficult to absorb. This text arouses keen interest because it approaches business law in the light of the 
student’s previous real-life experience and learning. 

Cartoons and photographs clearly depict down-to-earth situations involving legal principles. There are 
helpful summaries and problem material at the end of each section. Additional features are—the enlarged 
vocabulary, index and appended tables, The accurate interpretation of new statutes related to important 
phases of consumer law is especially helpful to student and teacher alike. 


s Gea 
% STORE SALESMANSHIP — Third Edition 
. —_— ° 
by Brisco, Griffith & Robinson 

This text continues as the leader in its field because it puts the student behind the counter. The 
coverage of the subject is both authoritative and practical, since it incorporates the recommendations of 
veteran teachers and successful retailers, 

The third edition is strictly up-to-the-minute in every particular. 





Write for your examination copies today. 























Business Wuthmetic Made Practical and Jimely 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, by James L. Twohig, is an up-to-date 
workbook that offers training in handling the practical and common arithmetic problems found 
in business occupations. Students no longer need to work with abstract figures; they can learn 
arithmetic in terms of cash sales, billing, payrolls, postal charges, installment sales, merchandise 
pricing, etc. Because all problems are given in tabular form, checking and marking are facilitated 


and efficiency and speed increased. 


These exercises may be basic or supplementary to such courses as junior business training, 
general mathematics, business arithmetic, bookkeeping, selling, and consumer education. This 
compact, 124 page workbook offers more than 100 hours of material. PRACTICAL EXERCISES 
IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is being used successfully in cooperative part-time business train- 


ing as well as in business preparatory programs. 


A brand new College Typing text by Esta Ross Stuart will be ready early in 1948. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





NCENTIVES TO GREATER PRODUCTION 


Financial incentives alone are not suf- 
ficien’ to encourage maximum effort by 
office employees, it was reported in a con- 
ference of the American Management As- 
sociation in New York in October. Men- 
tioned as problems facing management 
were attracting and keeping desirable of- 
fice workers, securing maximum _ produc- 
tion. and lowering office costs. Excerpts 
from the talks follow. 


Financial Rewards 


“There is little indication that the up- 
ward trend of clerical salaries has stop- 
ped,” said R. O. Yearick, Vice President 
and Secretary, the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, “and more unionization of of- 
fice workers may force salaries still higher 

High salaries, plus overtime payments, 
may bring about more general adoption 
of the policy of deducting for time not 
worked in the case of employees to whom 
overtime must be paid under the FLSA 

Clerical salaries are so high that com- 
panies cannot afford to have employees 
absent on regular salary and then pay over- 
time while they catch up on the work.” 

A recent Gallup poll, Mr. Yearick 
noted, shows that only 39 per cent of the 
country’s clerical workers are satisfied that 
private employment offers better oppor- 
tunities than government work. “We should 
use every effort,” he said, “to impress upon 
our employees that the rewards to be ob- 
tained from their own initiative and energy 
are the best economic security anyone 
could have. Government pension plans are 
attractive, but many .companies have plans 
in effect that do not compare too unfavor- 
ably with them. Private industry has a 
good case, but we have failed to inform 
our employees properly. If the employee 
can be instilled at the start with an in- 
centive to work for the company, good 
work attiudes should follow; and fewer 
performance incentives may be needed, 
except as rewards for extraordinary ef- 
fort.” 


Productivity and Costs 


Among other things, Henry A. McCash- 
in, Systems Department, R. H. Macy & 
Co., said “Office lahpr costs are high and 
going higher. It is doubtful whether pro- 
ductivity can be raised to former levels by 
ordinary means under present-day condi- 
tions.” Mr. McCashin advocated standards 
for office work, incentives, better working 
conditions where needed, more training. 
and better discipline as measures to in- 
crease productivity. “I do not mean,” he 
said, “that we should impose harsh rules 

Rather, I mean insistence on punctual- 
ity, reduction of unwarranted absenteeism, 
elimination of excessive visiting, and just 
plain loafing.” 

Arthur B. Porter, Office Manager, Hood 
Rubber Company, pointed out that meas- 
urement of work should be used as means 
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of determining job standards. He suggest- 
ed that “The measurement of any office 
operation naturally must start with oper- 
ations that are of a repetitive nature, us- 
ually those that can be measured by word, 
line, page or some other common unit. 
In many organizations, the order is the 
unit; in a central transcription department 
the average letter may be used. Measure- 
ment may be by time study in the larger 
office; in the smaller office it may be ac- 
complished by observing the amount nor- 
mally done by an average worker. This 
latter output is variable since it is af- 
fected by noise, light, heat, type of equip- 
ment used, layout, flow and volume of 
work, and many other factors. Some of 
those factors are small in themselves, but 
if all are given attention a sizable improve- 
ment in the work standard may result.” 


Securing and Keeping Desirable 
Workers 


“It’s my business to talk with thousands 
of workers year in and year out, but | 
have never yet had a worker ask me, 
‘What percentage of profit does our com- 
pany make?’ 

“Any company that pays its workers 
reasonable rates will find that the real key 
to the solution of problems involving eco- 
nomics and the worker is for management 
to get sufficiently well acquainted with its 
workers to know first-hand what they real- 
ly want. 

“Any worker will behave intelligently 
and enjoy a high degree of job satisfac- 
tion providing he has: (1) the ability to 
do the job; (2) the desire to work at that 
job and for your company; (3) the capa- 
city for handling the human relations in- 
volved. Of these three, we now know that 
the second is the most important. Unless 
those who are responsible for hiring new 
workers make a sincere effort to deter- 
mine whether or not each candidate actu- 
ally desires to work at the job for which 
he is being considered, and really wants 
to work for the company, you are bound 
to wind up with a certain percentage of 
maladjusted complainers who will squawk 
their heads off no matter what you do. 

“If at the very outset, the worker is 
treated as an individual, given the proper 
introduction to his job, and put in the 
hands of the right kind of supervisor, his 
desire to continue at his job and, in a 
reasonable number of cases, to move on 
to the next job ahead is bound to grow. 

“Workers don’t want to be coddled and 
fussed over, or treated like big shots in 
the business when they know they’re not. 
But they do respond in a most gratifying 
way to the simplest courtesies. They want 
to know something about the company 
they are working for—about those who 
occupy the key jobs, about wages, holi- 
days, paydays and vacations. It means a 
lot to them to know that equal pay is 
given for equal work, and that a premium 
is paid to anyone who works during un- 
favorable hours or under unfavorable con- 
ditions. Much of this information can be 
put into a simple booklet welcoming the 
employee.” 


Importance of Supervisor's Interest 
and Cooperation 


“How the supervisor handles the new 
employee probably has more to do with 
the development of his desire to work 
on the job than any other single factor 
in the environment. It isn’t enough to give 
the new employee the proper welcome and 
some initial training and let it go at that. 
The long-range fate of every employee is 
largely in the hands of his immediate 
supervisor, whose job it is to follow 
through on every order, compliment when 
work is well done, offer suggestions and 
corrections when work is poorly done, and 
prove by his actions, day-in and day-out, 
that he is interested in the progress of 
everyone under his supervision. 

“If your company is making a reason- 
able profit, that’s good news to everyone 
in the organization, for it means that jobs 
are more secure and there will be more 
opportunities for advancement. Any com- 
pany which keeps its employees reason- 
ably well informed by periodic statements 
which show what it takes in and where 
its dollar goes, is giving the worker the 
kind of information he desires. But bear 
in mind that workers want factual infor- 
mation—not fancy propaganda. 

“Workers want credit for suggestions. 
Whether you have a suggestion system or 
not, see to it that any worker who offers 
a suggestion gets a prompt acknowledg- 
ment and report whether it’s adopted 
not—and for heaven’s sake, warn your 
supervisors not to bawl a worker out for 
‘sending in such a crazy idea.’ 

“Finally, a worker wants to know year- 
in and year-out exactly where he stands. 
For this reason, every supervisor, at least 
once a year, should sit down with each 
of his workers and have a thorough heart- 
to-heart talk, so that the worker will know 
what kind of job he’s done and what his 
chances for advancement are—providing 
he really wants to advance to the next job 
ahead. Many executives and supervisors 
are gushy about discussing such subjects 
with their workers because they assume 
that everyone in the organization aspires 
to the next job ahead. But those who un- 
derstand the inner desires of people know 
that this is not so. I have talked with many 
an office worker who has no desire to as- 
sume the responsibility of being a super- 
visor. Many a chief clerk is perfectly will- 
ing to remain a chief clerk. What most 
workers want is to keep on doing what 
they're doing right now, but they do want 
to be treated as individuals, to be appre- 
ciated, to be understood. And a serious 
talk at least once a year with each of his 
workers gives the supervisor a chance to 
keep in touch with their real desires.” 


Business Education's Responsibility 


There are implications of responsibilities 
for business education in the foregoing 
statements : 

1. To provide cooperation and assisianc: 
in the development of standards for vari- 
ous types of office work, and at a later 
date, to train along these lines in the class- 
room. 

2. To stress desirable habiis and_atti- 
tudes on the part of the clerical employees 
in such matters as punctuality, absentee- 
ism, and work production. 

To acquaint the small office manager 
with recent trends in office management 
and personnel relationships. 
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DEPRECIATION | THIS IS ONE OF 60 PICTOGRAPHS THAT DRAMATIC. 


Applied 
Bookkeeping 


COLLEGE EDITION 


ed : : The text also includes illustrations of actual stand- 
oe enor dtahatens sn. daceaneae ard forms, numerous charts and diagrams. q This 
new text employing remarkable visual education 
aidsis now being used in schools throughout the United States. Students are learning book- 
keeping in a new, fresh, appealing way. A new enthusiasm for the subject is evident. q@ Up- 
to-date basic coverage of current income-tax withholding procedure is included, as well as such 
important social security and payroll provisions as: Federal Old-Age Benefits, Federal and State 
Unemployment Compensation, Workmen's Compensation Insurance, and Federal Wage and 
Hour Law. q The complete course consists of the textbook, a workbook of exercises, and a 
complete practice set composed of actual standard forms exactly like the bookkeeping records 
used in business and industry. This Pathfinder course requires approximately 150 student hours. 


THE NEW APPLIED BOOKKEEPING COLLEGE EDITION IS NOW AVAILABLE FOR YOUR CLASSES 


Write Now for your Evaluation Set 


TEXTBOOK DIVISION 


Charles R.Hadley Gompany - pathfinders 








SAN FRANCISCO 














To The Series Of Texts On 


TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES, by 
Fox and Thomas, builds speed in 
transcribing, and gives the short- 
hand student a broad background 
in business through the practical 
problems presented. This text 
thoroughly reviews English princi- 
ples, spelling and punctuation 
rules, and transcription techniques ; 
and applies these principles in 
shorthand plates which are to be 
transcribed. 


Send for Your Examination 
Copy Now. 





Discover how easy it is to learn this truly revolu- ae ; 7” 
y . idea its four little booklets presents the one-way writing 

tionary system of shorthand. Send for the FREE es é : 

1. a tak ‘ ; : methods of Thomas Natural Shorthand . . . easy to 

Teacher-Training Course. You will be amazed at the : +: aes 

ara : A ; : learn and easier to teach! Write today. 

simple, fascinating manner in which this course with 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 





PORTLAND 
PUBLISHERS OF ACCOUNTING TEXTBOOKS AND PRACTICE SETS 
CHICAGO EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF BUSINESS FORMS AND SYSTEMS ATLANTA 
DETROIT 330 N. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. - 342 Madison Ave., New York 17,N.Y. SEATTLE 
Announcing 


A NEW ADDITION 


THOMAS Natural SHORTHAND 
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Advisory Committee for NAACS 


The Board of Governors of the Na- 
ional Association of Accredited Com- 
mercial Schools has announced the ap- 
pointment of an Advisory Committee 
to confer and advise upon standards and 
policies of the association. 

In announcing the appointments, San- 
ford L. Fisher of the Fisher School in 
Boston, president of the association, 
stated, “For more than a year the Board 
of (;overnors and the Executive Secre- 
tary have been working on this project, 
and the association is honored to have 
the interest and cooperation of the 
members of the Advisory Committee.” 

Members of the committee include: 
Dr. J. Frank Dame, Educational Repre- 
sentative of NOMA; Dr. Elvin 5S. 
Eyster, chairman of the Department of 
Business Education at Indiana Univer- 
sity; Dr. McKee Fisk, Business Edu- 
cation Editor of the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company; Dr. J. Andrew Holley, head 
of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion at Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College; D. D. Lessenberry, 
Professor of Education and _ Director 
of Courses in Commercial Education at 
the University of Pittsburgh; and Dr. 
J. M. Trytten, principal of the Univer- 
sity High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The committee will hold its initial 
meeting on December 28th just prior 
to the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools in St. Louis on December 29th, 
the program for which was outlined in 
the October issue of this magazine. 


pan 


NCBS Meeting Well Attended 


\pproximately 300 member — schools 
from the entire U, S. were represented at 
the fifth annual convention of the National 
Council of Business Schools held at Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, Missouri on November 


On Thursday evening a pre-convention 
conference of schools operating on the col- 
legiate level was held. The purpose of 
this meeting was to explore the possibility 
ol greater transferability of credits and 
wider academic recognition. Timely ad- 
dresses ———, to this question were 
given by Dr. J. Noffsinger, Executive 
Secretary, and J. oe Armstrong, presi- 
dent of Armstrong College, Berkeley, Cal- 
ifornia. After an extended discussion a 
motion was unanimously passed to appoint 
a committee to initiate setting up within 
a e framework of the Council a group of 
Collegiate Schools of Business. J. Evan 
Armstrong was appointed chairman of this 
committee. 

The convention proper was opened by 
au address by Dr. Anson B. Barber, Vet- 
erans Administration, Washington, D. C. 
on “The Unique Opportunity of the Pri- 
vate Business School.” At the luncheon 
session George A. Spaulding, Bryant & 
Stratton Business Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 
gave the annual presidential address. In the 
aiternoon following addresses by Dr. Mc- 
Kee Fisk and L. Richard Guyley, there 
were six ten minute addresses on the 
thcme “Shall There Be Nationa! Unity in 
lie Private Business School Field?” Fol- 
inwing these addresses a motion was 
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passed without dissent that a committee 
be appointed to work out plans whereby 
the overwhelming wishes of the field for 
national unity might be effected. ‘The 
AACC and the NAACS were invited to 
appoint committees to work with the Coun- 
cil Committee. 

The annual dinner on Friday evening 
was a high light of the convention when 
Elmer Wheeler gave his popular address 
on “The Art and Science of Salesman- 
ship.” 

The main address on Saturday morning 
was given by the Hon. Arthur S. Fleming, 
Commissioner, U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, in which he expressed a desire 
for a closer cooperation between the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission and the private 
business school field. Other addresses were 
by Don C. Eldridge, Acacia Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. on “Pension Plans”, and 
Ben H. Henthorn on “Visual Aids.” 

The convention was followed by two 
post-convention conferences. There was a 
Dale Carnegie luncheon and afternoon 
conference of schools offering the Carne- 
gie course in Effective Speaking, and in 
the evening a dinner for schools oftering 
the Accounting Course of the American 
Accountants Training Association, 

Officers elected for the coming year are: 
President, E. R. Maetzold, Minneapolis 
Business College, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 





E, R. Maetzold 


first vice president, J. Evan Armstrong, 
Armstrong College, Berkeley, California: 
second vice president, H. O. Balls, Nash- 
ville Business College, Nashville, Tennes- 
see; secretary, C. I. Blackwood, Black- 
wood-Davis Business College, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma; treasurer, J. W. Hirons, 
Beacom College, Wilmington, Delaware ; 
executive secretary, Dr. J. S. Noffsinger, 
Washington, D. C. 
a 


Dr. Miller Appointed 
Vice-President of NAACS 


Dr. J. W. Miller of Goldey College, 


Wilmington, Delaware, has been ap- 


pointed vice-president of the Eastern 


Division of the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools to fill 
out the unexpired term of Karl M. Mau- 
kert, whose death was reported in the 
October issue of this magazine. 

Dr. Miller has been active in business 
teacher organizations for many years. 
Connected with Goldey College from 
1918 to 1923, he rejoined the faculty in 
1929 and has served this institution con- 
tinuously since that time. 


AACC Meeting 


C. W. Woodward, executive secretary, 
reports that “The 17th annual meeting of 
the American Association of Commercial 
Colleges held in the Hotel Statler, St. 
Louis, Missouri, during the three-day 
Thanksgiving holiday, recorded a year of 
great achievement. There were more mem- 
bers present at the annual meeting this 
year than ever before, and the dignified 
manner in which the items of business 
vere disposed of, both at the Board meet- 
ing and the annual meeting on Saturday 
morning, brought satisfaction and confi- 
dence to the delegates present which was 
reflected in their determination to preserve 
the American Association of Commercial 
Colleges and at the same time, cooperate 
with the National Council of Business 
Schools.” 

H. O. Balls, of the Nashville Business 
Ccllege was reelected president and H. 





H. O. Balls 


Everett Pope, Oklahoma School of Ac- 
countancy, Tulsa, Oklahoma, was reelected 
first vice-president for the next year. 
Charles D. Cummings, McIntosh Business 
College, Dover, New Hampshire, was 
elected second vice-president. C. W. Wood- 
ward, College of Commerce, Burlington, 
lowa, will continue as executive-secretary 
of the Association. 

The following District Governors were 
chosen: Northeastern, C. H. Husson, Hus- 
son College, Bangor, Maine; Eastern, C. 
M. Thompson, Thompson College, York, 
Pennsylvania; Central, Anna S. Bramwell, 
Bramwell School of Business, Evansville, 
Indiana; Northern, R. C. Hadlich, Aaker’s 
Business College, Grand Forks, North Da- 
kota; Southwestern, J. D. Miracle, 
Draughon’ s Business College, Abilene, Tex- 
as: Rocky Mountain, S. B. Dykes Ari- 
zona College of Commerce, Tucson, Ari- 
zona; Pacific, E. G. Auerswald, Auerswala 
Accounting and Secretarial School, Seattle, 
Washington; Southeastern, D. E. Short, 
Andrew Jackson Business University, 
Nashville, Tennessee; Western Canada, D. 
F. Ferguson, Success Commercial College, 
Winnipeg, Canada; Eastern Canada, L. J. 
Comeau, O’Sullivan College, Verdun, P. 
Q@. Canada; Central and South America, 
Maria Teresa Camacho, Royal Gregg Col- 
lege, San Juan, Puerto Rico; Hawaii, J. 
Edwin Whitlow, Honolulu Business Col- 
lege, Honolulu, Hawaii; Australia, J. R. 
Kinsman, Hemingway Robertson Institute, 
Melbourne, Australia. 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 


qb." 4B 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


Established in 1890 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Chillicothe, Missouri 





LINCOLN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
High Grade Business Training 
Courses Accredited and Approved 


W. A. Robbins, Pres. Lincoln, Nebr. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF COMMERCE 


Davenport, lowa 
S. D. Fenton, Director 


The Training and Employment Center of the 
Tri-Cities 


DRAUGHON BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
A School With a College Atmosphere 
Accredited by the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools 
Member of the N. C. Association of 
Business Schools, Inc. 


Established 1900 
Geo. A. Meadows, B. Accts., Pres. 
MEADOWS-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


Courses: Secretarial, Accounting, Off 
Machines and Related Subjects 


Majestic Building, Shreveport, Louisiana 





The Pacific Northwest's 
Outstanding Business School 


Bohtnke Walker 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1017 S. W. Washington, Portland, Oregon 


In San Antonio and the Great Southwest— 


its 


DRAUGHON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


411 E. Martin 


San Antonio 6, Texas 


A Select School 
offering 
Quality Business Training 
THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 





BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Billings, Montana 
A Fine School for More Than Fifty Years 


H. E. Biddinger, Prop. 


DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 
Established 1840 
The Oldest Business School in America 
Catalogue on request 
424 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


MINNESOTA SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


All business courses, including Business Admin- 
istration, Accountancy, Secretarial, and Court 
Reporting. 


O. M. Correll, President 
A Quality School Since 1877 





Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 
131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 





School of Acc fancy (CPA)—Busi Admr. 
Secretarial Science 





BRYANT COLLEGE 
Founded 1863 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Students attend from 30 States 


DYKE & SPENCERIAN COLLEGE 


° 


Professional Business Training Since 1848 
° 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Success Clinic, State Approved, 
American Association of Junior Colleges, mod- 
ern buildings, inexpensive residence halls for 
girls, established 1863. Send for catalog. 





HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 
HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


Member of 


ROCHESTER Business INSTITUTE 


172 Clinton Ave., South, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





SAWYER SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 


Business Administration, Complete Account- 
ing (C.P.A.), Secretarial Training 


Approved for Veterans 


626 So. Spring St. VA 8187 
Los Angeles, California 





Approved Two-Year Courses 
in Business Administration, 
Accountancy, Sales, and Advertising 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
Buffalo, New York 
Established in 1854 


HUFF COLLEGE 
920 Tracy Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Features Training for the Profession of 
CPA, Court and Convention Reporting 





Clyde J. Phillips, Pres. 


SOUTHWESTERN BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 
Offering 


"The Elmer Wheeler Sales Training Courses"’ 


Houston's School of Distinction 
Houston 2, Texas 





BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarial Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 
Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


HUSSON COLLEGE 
Bangor, Maine 
State Approved Courses for 
Commercial Teachers 
Special Summer Session Bulletin 


— Study in Maine — 


STRAYER 
COLLEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 
COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees conferred on com- 
pletion of Business Administration and Account- 
ing courses. Secretarial and Executive-Secretarial 
diplomas are awarded. 


13th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. 





BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
OF MILWAUKEE 
Business Institute Building 


770 N. Plankinton Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 





Specialized Professional Training 
T 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Ben H. Henthorn, President 
Professional Accounting, Professional Advertising. 
Professional a. Specialized Secretarial, 
Commercial Art 
1329 Oak St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1900 
408 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
Yow’ll Enjoy Attending T.B.C. 








CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
2209 Fresno Street, Fresno, California 
Chartered by the State to Confer Degrees 

in Commerce 
Capacity 500 a ene 


Ww. C. Pose aa President 








Study Accountancy and Business 
Administration 


At Northwest’s Largest and Best Known 
Business School 


KINMAN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
S. 110 Howard St., Spokane, Wash. 





52nd Year 
UTICA SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
BANK PLACE, UTICA, N. Y. 


Business Administration and Executive 
Secretarial Courses 


William S. Risinger, President 
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Eari Strong to University of Illinois 
Peterson Heads Remington Rand Dept. 

Dr. Earl P. Strong has resigned as 
Director of the Utilization Department, 
Typewriter Division, Remington Rand Inc., 
and has accepted a position in the College 
of Commerce and Business Administration, 
University of Illinois. He will be  pro- 
fessor of Business Organization and Oper- 
ation, Director of the Extension Services 
for Business, and Head of the Secretaria! 
Training Department. He will continue 
tu serve as a part-time advisor and con- 
sultant to Remington Rand in its utiliza- 
tion activities. 

Dr. Strong has served as an instructor 
at the University of Iowa and as Head of 
the Department of Business Education in 
the District of Columbia Public Schools, 
Washington, D. C. His Doctor’s degree 
is from New York University. He is the 
author of several books in the field ot 
business education. 

Robert L. Peterson has been made head 
ot the Typewriter Utilization Department 
at Remington Rand. During the war he 
served in Washington as an Administra- 
tive Assistant in Personnel for the Treas- 
ury Department and followed that with 
two years’ association with the Navy De- 
partment as Personnel Relations Ofiicer. 
He is a graduate of George Washington 
University. 

Members of the staff of the Typewriter 
Utilization Department at Remington 
Rand include Louise Green, Marvin Rob- 
imson and Philip S. Pepe. 


Haynes and Lautenbach 
Purchase Birmingham School 


Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes and Mr, 
Laurence Lautenbach have purchased the 
Wheeler Business College in Birmingham, 
Ala. The professional backgrounds of 
Dr. Haynes and Mr. Lautenbach insure the 
continued success of this well-established 
school which, for over 50 years, has been 
operated under the direction of Willard 
J. Wheeler. 

Dr. Haynes, who is serving as president 
of the school, was educated at New York 
University, from which institution he re- 
ceived his B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees. 
He taught in the public secondary schools 
in New York State and was instructor in 
the Packard School in New York City for 
several years. He was head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education at The Uni- 
versity of Southern California from 1930 
through 1937 and has occupied a similar 
position at the University of Tennessee 
since 1937. He has served as officer in a 
number of business education associations, 
including president of the Department of 
Business Education of the National Edu- 
caiton Association and president of the 
National Business Teachers Association in 
1946. At present, he is national chairman 
ot the Educational-Professionalization 
Committee of the National Office Man- 
agement Association. Dr. Haynes is the 
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author and co-author of a large number of 
articles and textbooks in the field of busi- 
ness education. 

Mr. Lautenbach, who is serving as vice- 
president of the school, graduated from 
the Iowa State Teachers College. He has 
been in the field of Education—much of 
this time in private business schools—for 
approximately 17 years. He served in the 
Army Air Corps for four years and was 
discharged with the rank of Major, which 
rank he now holds in the Air Reserve. For 
several years he was manager of the Na- 
tional Business College of Knoxville and 
since his discharge from the Air Corps, he 
has been Head of the Accounting Depart- 
ment of the Knoxville Business College. 


e 
Finch Made Cincinnati Adult Director 


Robert E. Finch has been appointed di- 
rector of adult education in the Cincinnati 
Public Schools and will have charge of the 
free public evening school program, in ad- 
dition to his present duties as supervisor 
ot business education, 

Mr. Finch has been supervisor of busi- 
ness education in Cincinnati for four years. 
Before going to Cincinnati as a commer- 
Mr.. Finch taught in high 
Arcanum, Barberton, and 


cial teacher, 

schools of 

Euclid, Ohio. 
e 


Marie Brennen Named Director of 
Dictaphone School and Placement Service 


Marie Brennen has been appointed Di- 
rector of Dictaphone Corporation’s 
School and Placement Service for Dicta- 
phone-trained secretaries. She succeeds 
Norma Anness, Director of the Dicta- 
phone School for the past 14 years, who 
is retiring. 

Miss Brennen has been a_ placement 
specialist for the New Jersey State Em- 
ployment Service for the past seven and 
one-half years. She devoted a great deal 
of time during the war to occupational 
analysis in many industries. 

Dictaphone Corporation’s School and 
Placement Service has been in existence 
for the past 30 years. During this time, 
it has trained thousands of girls in the 
use of Dictaphone equipment and_ has 
placed them in positions in all parts of the 
country. 

During her directorship of the school, 
Miss Anness trained some 10,000 girls. 
During peak months, an average of 100 
girls a month were trained and placed in 
positions. This training is given free to 
users of Dictaphone equipment. A certifi- 
cate is granted after two weeks of 
training. 

@ 


Frellick-Johngren Promotions 


Ralph S. Frellick has been  ap- 
pointed headmaster of the high school 
in Brockton, Massachusetts, following 
many years as head of the business de- 
partment in this school. His place as 


head of the business department has 
been filled by the vromotion of Alton 
Jolngren to this post. 


Miss Skimin Returns Following 
Panama Assignment 


Eleanor Skimin has returned from the 
Republic of Panama where she organ- 
ized and planned a vocational business 
edueation program for the schools of 
Panama. This included a course oi study 
in Spanish shorthand and in typewrit- 
ing. Her work was in connection with 
the Inter-American Educational Found- 
ation which is working with all Latin 
American countries with the purpose ot 
improving their educational programs 
and fostering good neighbor policies. 

Miss Skimin has resumed her work 
at the University of Detroit. where she 
is teaching in the Comunerce and Fi- 
nance Department. In addition to her 
work at the University of Detroit, she 
is offering Job Instruction and Human 
Relations Conferences for office super- 
visors and workers in business offices 
in Detroit. 

* 


National Catholic Typing Contest 


The National Catholic High School Typ- 
ists. Association of St. Joseph’s College 
and Military Academy, Hays, Kansas, has 
announced the sixteenth international type- 
writing contest to be held under its spon- 
sorship. 

The official date for the every-pupil con- 
test is March 11, 1948. The contest will 
consist of a plain-copy test of ten minutes 
from unfamiliar copy for the first-year 
students and a letter test of fifteen minutes 
for the second-year students. 

Champion trophies and school banners 
will be awarded to the three highest-win- 
ning schools in each of the four divisions. 
National superior achievement certificates 
will be awarded to high-ranking individual 
students whose papers meet certain stand- 
ards. A sterling silver key bearing the in- 
signia of the association will be awarded 
to the highest-winning student in each of 
the four divisions. 

Teachers may purchase copies of tests 
from past contests either for regular test- 
ing or practice work. Copy tests are 1% 
cents each and letter tests are 2 cents each. 


a 
Guide to Inexpensive Publications 


“Inexpensive Publications of Profes- 
sional Interest to Business Teachers” is 
the title of a nine-page bibliography just 
completed by Clyde W. Humphrey of the 
United States Office of Education. 

The list contains many suggestions to 
enrich classroom teachers. Copies may be 
secured by writing to the Federal Security 
Agency, United States Office of Education, 
Susiness Education Service, Washington 
25, D. C., and asking for miscellaneous 


bulletin 3152, 1946. 
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...an excellent new book ... BRIEF—TO THE POINT—COMPLETE 





EFFECTIVE LETTERS IN BUSINESS 





By ROBERT L. SHURTER 
Head of the Department of Language and Literature 
Case Institute of Technology 


EFFECTIVE LETTERS IN BUSINESS presents in a clear, 
concise style the fundamental principles of the major types 
of business letters, the point of view from which letters are 
written, and the application of these principles, supported 
by numerous examples and exercises. 


The book is based on the assumption that the student with 


a knowledge of the purposes, forms, and methods most 
acceptable in correspondence can learn to apply his knowl. 
edge to any situation. The author makes no reference to 
"Business" English, for he believes that there are only two 
kinds of English—good English and bad English—and that 
the basic principles of writing apply in business, engineer. 
ing, or any other subject. 








ESSENTIAL BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 





By LLEWELLYN R. SNYDER 
San Francisco Junior College and School of Accounting, Golden Gate College 
434 pages, 6 x 9, $3.25 


The essential purpose of this textbook is to provide 
knowledge and skill in the computation of practical finan- 
cial problems of a business, civic, and personal nature. 
The material has been so prepared that it should form a 


sound basis for either subsequent or concurrent courses in 
accounting, investments, business finance, money and bank. 
ing, insurance, retailing, real estate, statistics, and related 
business subjects. 


Send for copies on approval 


BOO K 


COMPANY, 


INC. 


New York 18, N. Y. 








Teaching and Learning 
Bookkeeping 
are truly simplified! 








Write today for your 
FREE examination 
copy of this text; also 
ask for copies of 
the descriptive circu- 
| lar entitled, 

“TEACHING and 





Here is an amazingly different textbook 
that really simplifies introductory book- 
keeping, The authors and the editor, H. 
A, Finney, were not content to reflect 
just their own valuable experience in 
teaching this subject. They conducted a 
survey among teachers from coast to 
coast and they pre-tested their new 


“stair-step” approach, 

This approach is a planned arrange- 
ment of the coverage of the subject so 
that the student absorbs each new point 
with ease and confidence. Each step is 
explained in terms familiar to him and 
at his own level of learning and experi- 


ence, 


ZELLIOT-LEIDNER BOOKKEEPING-INTRODUCTORY 






| F PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 


LEARNING BOOK- 
KEEPING.” 

It contains complete 

information about the 


text and the helpful, | 


supplementary _ prac- 
tice materials. 
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VANTIN: 


\irs. Rena D. Akin has left her posi- 
tion at Plymouth Teachers College, Ply- 
mo. th, New Hampshire to accept a po- 
sition in the commercial department at 
-romerton High School, Bremerton, 
Washington, where she is teaching 
classes in. office practice, beginning 
shorthand, advanced shorthand, and be- 
ginning typewriting. After graduating 
i the elementary curriculum at Ply- 


fro 

mouth State Teachers College, Mrs. 
Akin attended Metropolitan Business 
College, Dallas, Texas; San Diego State 


Teachers College, San Diego, California; 
Hesser’s Business College, Manchester, 
New Hampshire; and University ot 
Washington, Seattle, Washington. Her 
Master’s degree is from Boston Univer- 


sity, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Robert Bell has resigned his position 
as head of the Business Education De- 
partment at Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind., and is now on the faculty 
at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana. He has his M.C.S. from In- 
diana University and his B.S. from Ball 
State Teachers College 


instructor of secretarial sub- 
Path Secretarial School, 
Lingmeadow, Massachusetts, is Gert- 
rude M. Belyea. A former instructor at 
Becker Junior College’s Medical Secre- 
tarial School in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, she has spent twenty-one years 
teaching business subjects in the public 
schools of Maine and Massachusetts. 
Miss Belyea who is holder of a Teacher's 
Diploma from Gregg College received 
ler undergraduate degree from Nasson 
College, her B.S. in Ed. degree from 
Boston University, and is now studying 
part time at Boston University for an 
M.C.S. degree from the College of Busi- 
ness Administration. 


A new 
jects at Bay 


Clair E. Daggett has been appointed 
chairman of the division of business 
education at State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota. A graduate of the 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, Mr. Daggett has received 
his M.A. degree from the State Uni- 
versity of Towa and he is a candidate for 
a Ph.D. at the same school. He _ has 
taught in the commercial departments 
of high schools in Wisconsin and Iowa. 


Mary Lois Farmer, a top member of 
the 1947 class at Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, is now in 
charge of the commercial department at 
the high school in White Pigeon, Mich- 
igan, 


Mrs. Jennie Horne has changed from 
Kennebunk High School, Kennebunk, 
Maine, to Whitcomb High School, Beth- 
cl, Vermont, where she is teaching 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
and English. Her teaching experience 
has been gained at the Thomas Business 
College, Waterville, Maine, and in the 
high schools of Maine, Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. Mrs. Horne re- 
ccived her B.S. degree in Business 
Science from the Normal Department 


© Bryant and Stratton, Manchester, 
w Hampshire. 
ECEMBER, 1947 


E. B. Kreider, is now in charge ot! 
business subjects at the A. E. Smith 
High School, Wyandotte, Michigan. To 
accept this position he left Middletown 
Ohio High School, where he was head 
of the business education department, 
coordinator of the cooperative office 
training program, and principal of the 
adult evening classes. Other positions 
held were at Spencer Business College, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, and in the Ot- 
tawa (Ohio) Public Schools. Mr. 
Kreider received his A.B. degree from 
Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio, and has 
done graduate work at University of 
Pittsburgh and Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 


William E. Landis has resigned his 
position at Bloomsburg (Pennsylvania) 
State Teachers College to become a 
professor in the Business Administra- 
tion Department of the Hershey Junior 
College, Hershey, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Landis is a graduate of Indiana (Penn- 
sylvania) State Teachers College and 
of the University of Pennsylvania. Be- 
fore going to Bloomsburg he was head 
of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion at the Hershey (Pennsylvania) In- 
dustrial School. During the war he 
taught at Shrivenham American Univer- 
sity in England, and was Assistant 
Chief of Personnel, Education Branch, 
Information and Education Division, 
European Forces, U. S. Army, at Frank- 
fort, Germany. 


Herbert Langen has accepted an as- 
sistant professorship in the secretarial 
studies department of the University of 
Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. After grad- 
uating from Wisconsin State Teachers 
College at Whitewater in 1939, Mr. 
Langen taught for one year in the high 
school at East Dubuque, Illinois, be- 
fore entering the Naval Reserve. For 
fourteen months he taught in the Mid- 
shipmen School in South Bend, Indiana. 
He received his M.A. degree from State 
University of Iowa last August. 


Glenn J. Leathersich, who received 
his M.S. in Business Education at Syra- 
cuse University in September, has ac- 
cepted a position as instructor of distrib- 
utive education courses’ at the State 
Agricultural and Technical Institute, Al- 
fred, New York, where he teaches mar- 
keting, salesmanship, retailing, business 
psychology, and advertising. His for- 
mer position was in the business depart- 
ment of the Oneonta Senior High 
School, Oneonta, New York. Mr. Leath- 
ersich spent three years in the U. S. 
Navy in communications work. 


Genesa Long has been appointed an 
instructor in merchandising at Russell 
Sage College. She previously taught at 
New Kensington (Pennsylvania) High 
School; Verona ( Pennsylvania) High 
School, where she was head of the com- 
mercial department; Samuel Hamilton 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
and Follansbee (West Virginia) High 
School. She earned her B.S. degree at 
Rider College and her M. Ed. degree at 
New York University and University of 
Pittsburgh. 


A new member of the teaching staff 
at Ball State Teachers College is For- 
rest Mayer. Having received his A.B. 
from Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion and his M.S. from the University ot 
Denver he is now working on his P h.D. 
at the University of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Mayer has taught at lowa State Teach- 
ers College and also at the Junior Col 


lege in Amarillo, Texas. 
South Dakota State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanical Arts, Brook- 


ings, South Dakota, has added to the 
teaching staff Selma Nelson, former com 
mercial teacher at the Community High 
School, Granite City, Lllinois. During 
the war Miss Nelson also taught com- 
mercial subjects in adult education class- 
es at Granite City. 


Nellie M. Phillips, former head of the 
secretarial department, Southwestern 
Junior College, Keene, Texas, has been 
since September the registrar of the sec- 
ondary division at La Sierra College, 
Arlington, California, where she also 
teaches business classes. Miss Phillips 
received her Bachelor of Arts degree in 
business from Union College, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, and has obtained her experi- 
ence by teaching business subjects in 
Colorado, Michigan and Texas. 


Guy Propst, for many years a busi- 
ness teacher, has resigned his position 
ay assistant to the president of Catawba 
College, Salisbury, noe Carolina to 
join the staff of The Gregg Publishing 
Company as a field representative for 
the states of North Carolina, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. He is a former 
naval officer and a graduate of Catawba 
College. 


Dr. Lewis R. Toll has been serving 
as Director of the Division of Business 
Education and Head of the Department 
of Business Education at Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois since 
the beginning of the fall term,  suc- 
ceeding A. R. Williams who retired. Dr. 
Toll was with the military planning di- 
vision of the Office of Quartermaster 
General, War Department until Septem- 
ber. Before holding that position he was 
senior business analyst in the consumet 
goods price division of the Office oi 
Price Administration. Earlier in the war 
he served as chief of the training section. 
War Production Board. In 1943 Dr. 
Toll left the State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman, Washington, to go with 
the War Production Board. From 1937 
to 1941 he taught at Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, Macomb, II- 
linois, and taught in high schools in 
Illinois previous to that time. 


William Bruce Weale has been ap- 
pointed instructor in distributive educa- 
tior at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity for the present term. He is also 
working on his Doctor's degree while 
on sabbatical leave from Poughkeepsie 
High School, Poughkeepsie, New York, 
where he is teacher-coordinator of dis- 
tributive education. Mr. Weale received 
his B.A. from Bucknell University and 
his M.A. from Columbia University. 
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Business 
Courses 


Books which stress the practical 
application of accounting 


Fundamentals of Accounting 


David Himmelblau. 15 lectures for beginners. First 
four cover the complete accounting cycle in its sim- 
plest form; the eleventh converts the business into 
a partnership and provides control accounts. Hints 
in practice set help eliminate common errors, 
Teachers’ Manual available. Punched for standard 
binder. 

$2.75 (Practice Blanks, $1.75) 


Principles of Accounting 


Also by David Himmelblau. Covers concurrently 
the corporate form of a business organization, its 
manufacturing accounts, and a system applicable 
to large-scale business. Last two lectures show 
how a manager may use the accounting system of 
a business to control its activities. Teachers’ 
manual available. Punched for standard binder. 
$2.75 (Practice Blanks, $1.75) 


Business Mathematics 


J. Donald Watson, Introductory treatment of suffi- 
cient breadth to prepare the student for subsequent 
work in accounting, finance, foreign exchange, in- 
surance, investments, and statistics. Arithmetical 
calculations only. Separate workbook of 100 pages 
provides direct application of procedures in the 
text. Teachers’ manual available. $2.50 


(Workbook, punched for standard binder, $1.50) 
(Tables, paper cover, 50ce; text and tables to- 
gether, $2.75) 


How to Keep Accounts 
and Prepare Statements 


Earl A, Saliers. Logical, self-explanatory presenta- 
tion of all the essentials. The principles explained 
apply to any business. Carefully formulated solu- 
tions follow illustrative problems of the most prac- 
tical type. Emphasized are the form, content and 
preparation of statements. $3.50 


Auditing Practice Set 


Paul E. Bacas and William Wider. An entirely new 
se. of accounts, records and business papers giving 
materials for audit of a manufacturing corporation. 
Unique combination of text and drill work which 
can be used effectively with any textbook, for 
either one or two terms. Work of junior account- 


ant and senior accountant outlined. Teachers’ 
Manual available, Loose leaves, in envelope, $2.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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An Outstanding Success 
Elements of General Business 


Polishook-Beighey-Wheland 

A proven success in teaching how to use business 
methods in everyday life. Eminently practical, clear and 
interesting, it has been adopted by scores of schools and 
its sales are growing rapidly. 

Explains all kinds of business transactions and business 
papers. Profusely illustrated with business forms, photo- 
graphs and charts. Excellent teachers’ manual, workbook 
and key. 


Boston 17 
New York 11 
Chicago 16 
Atlanta 3 


Dallas 1 


GINN AND Columbus 16 
COMPANY San Francisco 3 


Toronto 5 

















Dewey Shorthand 
STUDENTS 


attain appropriate speed 
with superior accuracy 
in substantially less time 
Because Dewey Shorthand is simpler and 
more accurate, Dewey Shorthand classes 
have fewer dropouts and more competent 
graduates, 
For better results quicker 
Learn - write - teach 


Mf) 0 
YWiLhy SHORTHAND © 


Textbooks and tuition 
are free to shorthand teachers 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND A FREE 


COPY OF 
“A first lesson in Dewey Shorthand” 





Dewey Shorthand Corporation 
Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 
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FITTING YOURSELF FOR BUSINESS, Sec- 
ond Edition, by Elizabeth Gregg Mac- 
Gibbon, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 456 pp. $2.50. 


This textbook has been revised to 
bring it up to date, and to emphasize 
more selective employment conditions 
likely to exist in the postwar era. 

The book has been recognized as a 
practical, authoritative, and helpful book 
on the subject of job getting and job 
holding, and is regarded as a leader in 
its field. Combining wide business ex- 
perience and extensive research among 
employers in all kinds of business, the 


author presents a forthright and_ real- 
istic book directly keyed to the diffi- 
culties faced by students preparing to 
enter business. A feature of the book 


is its vivid portrayal of personality in 
action in business life, with real-life 
stories to capture and hold the student’s 
interest. 

The discussion of office positions in 
which business is willing to employ be- 
ginners is unique and authoritative. The 
author shows the beginner thre gate- 
ways to business—the stenographic, the 
bookkeeping, and the clerical. 

Civil service positions are dealt with, 
and there is a helpful section on the de- 
mand for male secretaries and stenog- 
raphers. 


In the chapter “What Business Wants 


in Skills and Abilities,” the book dis- 
cusses, from the viewpoint of the em- 
plover, many specific things beginners 


need to know, such as requirements in 
shorthand and typing speed, what types 
of work require spelling, a knowledge 
of grammar, and legible handwriting as 
important qualifications. 

The chapter “Personality in Business” 
‘is a carefully thought-out analysis of 
What is meant by business personality, 
as distinguished from a social or “after- 
hours” personality, and gives rules for 
developing a whole, or integrated per- 
sonality. 


BOOKKEEPING: INTRODUCTORY, by Ern- 
est A. Zelliot and Walter E. Leidner, 
pe York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 597 pp. 

2.96, 


This is believed to be the first post- 
war new bookkeeping text that is not a 
revision. It is a hopeful sign that publish- 
ers and authors are concerned with im- 
proving the teaching materials in this sub- 
ject. It shows that the subject is vital. 
_Zelliot and Leidner are both well quali- 
hed to undertake this new venture and 
they have had the help of H. A. Finney, 
author of the most widely used collegiate 
text series in accounting. They deliberately 
planned this text and its useful supple- 
Irentary materials to provide extra fea- 
tures that help students and teachers. 

Ss is now quite usual, simple forms of 
profit and loss statements and the balance 
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CORRECTION 


In last month’s issue of The Journal it 
was incorrectly stated that the price of the 


Third Edition of “Store Salesmanship” is 
$5.35. The price of this book, published 


is $2.40. 


by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 





sheet are presented at the beginning to give 
students a general understanding of the 
information that is secured from book- 
keeping records. Then follows a presenta- 
tion of how accounts are used to provide 
the information needed in business re- 
ports. Illustrations are taken from experi- 
ences with which students are familiar. 

In teaching journalizing, the cash book 
is introduced first, then the purchase and 
sales journal, and finally the general jour- 
nal. Thus a consideramle amount of re- 
learning and unlearning is avoided. Clos- 
ing the ledger is deferred until the stu- 
dent is thoroughly familiar with posting 
and other processes. The first closing ex- 
ercises are based on service businesses tu 
avoid the initial use of inventory accounts. 
The worksheet as a major element in the 
learning process is presented rather early. 

The cash receipts and cash payments 
journals are presented as separate jour- 
nals and not as opposite pages of a cash 
book; the general journal is used only for 
entries that do not fit into other journals 
and for adiusting and closing entries; the 
profit and loss account is used as a clear- 
ing account in closing all the nominal ac- 
counts. 

Arithmetic and penmanship are recog- 
nized as major skills in successful book- 
keeping practice. To aid the student in 
attaining these skills a series of arithmetic 
aids and penmanship pointers is included 
in the first 39 chapters. Two yingione 
and a practice set are available as well < 
progress tests; and, of course, there is a 
teacher’s manual and key. This book is an 
important addition to the texthook mate- 
rial available for the teaching of high 
school bookkeeping. 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT FOR 
BUSINESS GIRLS, by Miriam Cressey, 
Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company, 16 pp. Single copies free. 


This bulletin is Number 67 of the 
South-Western Business Education 
Monographs. The presentation is pri- 
marily a course in personality self-im- 
provement planned as a full-time five- 
day-a-week subject. Part I of the course 
is concerned with applied psychology, 
Part II with personal appearance, Part 
III with manners and etiquette, and 
Part IV with cultural background. 
Teachers interested in organizing such 
a course or in integrating it into a busi- 
ness practice course will find this out- 
line very helpful. 





THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM, 
edited by Harl R. Douglass, New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 661 
pp. $4.50. 


In addition to Dr. Douglass 25 othe: 
contributors participated in writing this 
book. The chapter on business education 
was written by Edwin A. Swanson and 
the one on consumer education by Her- 
bert A. Tonne. Here are the latest data 
concerning the curriculums of the Amer- 
ican high school and the many influences 
affecting them. The forward looking 
viewpoint and carefully thought-through 
philosophy of education make this an 
excellent text for courses in high school 
curriculum. It will also be of value to 
the teacher wishing to enrich his courses 
or broaden his knowledge and under- 
standing of the field. 

During the past fifty years a better 
understanding of effective learning has 
developed, This has resulted in continu- 
ing demands for revisions and changes 
in high school curriculums. These thirty- 
one chapters give a complete survey of 
the present status of the high school 
curriculum. They present all the im- 
portant considerations -of contemporary 
thinking and practice, as well as the 
principles and techniques of curriculum 
construction and revision. The specific 
trends and considerations in the subject 
matter divisions are also given thorough 
examination. 

Each of the chapters has been care- 
fully developed and planned to form 
an integrated unit. The terminology 
used throughout has been st: indardized 
and clearly defined. Aid is given in the 
practical application of the chapters by 
the use of carefully selected illustrative 
material. Questions and exercises at the 
end of each chapter go to the root of 
the problem and are excellent disc ussion 
probers. 


HOW TO WRITE GOOD CREDIT LET- 
TERS, by William H. Butterfield, Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association, St. 
Louis, Missouri, 116 pp. $2.25. 


The subject of this book is of vital 
import to efficient business operation 
and, consequently, deserving of consid- 
eration and study by students and teach- 
business education. The author’s 
book on business letters, this 
little volume handles the subject matter 
concisely, clearly, and practically. 

Section I analyzes both the fundamentals 
of good letter writing and the faults that 
reduce most credit department letters to 
the “run-of-the-mill” category; Section IT 
deals with specific types of credit corre- 
spondence; Section IIT illustrates correct 
letter layout and presents a check list of 
misused terms to be avoided. 

Written for businessmen, 
avest, its point of view is of 
business educators. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 24 


How can teachers discover and adjust themselves to student attitudes? 





This is a problem for which there is no 
simple answer. 

Human relations have been the most im- 
portant interest of people since the begin- 
nings of time. Modern psychological 
study has been much concerned about the 
senses, but has not given full consideration 
to the subtle emotional 
are so important in human life. 
has been so concerned 


adjustments whicli 
Jusiness, 
on the other hand, 
about improving employe relations that it 


has given considerable attention to this 
problem. 
Here are some excerpts from a dis- 


cussion on discovering and evaluating em- 
ployee attitudes which can easily be adapt- 
situation. Substitute 


“Supervisor”; 


ed to the classroom 


the word “teacher” for 
“student” for “employe,” “school” for 


“company,” 
sonnel manager” 


“guidance director” for 
and the situation fits the 
Human relations are 


relations regardless of 


per- 


perfectly. 
after all, human 
where they take place. 

These comments were made by James C. 
Worthy of Sears, Roebuck and Company 
at an ‘American Mz anagement Association 
Conference in October, 1947. 

“The real problems with which we are 
concerned in our company is that of build- 
ing and maintaining effective organization. 
By ‘effective organization’ we 
which is not merely technically competent 
in the sense it is composed of people who 
have been carefully well-trained, 
adequately paid, properly directed, and 
forth. In addition, 
tion which has a dynamic quality about it, 


school 


mean one 


selected, 
we mean an organiza- 
which is composed of men and women who 


net only their who are 
anxious to do them well, men and women 


know jobs but 
who work together and with management 
as a team and who have confidence and re- 
spect for the company because the company 
has confidence and respect for them. Such 
an organization is one which taps the 


human resources of people at all levels, 


which maintains a morale 


and enthusiasm, 


high degree of 
and which achieves the 
purposes of the company because it meets 
the needs and expectations of its people. 
“In our efforts to maintain a high level 
of morale, we have tried to avoid the pit 
falls of over-simplification. Employe at- 
titudes are products of an exceedingly 
complex pattern of influences, not all of 
which arise in the work situation itself. 
The company’s position and reputation 
within the community, for one thing, play 
an important role in determining em- 
ploye attitudes. General company policies, 
local management practices, quality of 
leadership and supervision, opportunities 
for advancement, rates and methods of 
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compensation, caliber of training, physical 
conditions of work—these and many other 
factors combine to influence the character 
ot employe attitudes. 

“Organization surveys’ are an = im- 
portant phase of our general personnel 
program. Note that we employ the more 
comprehensive term ‘organization surveys 
rather than the more accepted ‘morale (or 
attitude) surveys. This terminology 1s 
deliberate because the surveys have as 
their scope the functioning of the organi- 
zation as a whole and the entire pattern 
of formal and informal relationships which 
comprise the organization. 

“After extensive experimentation, we 
have settled on a simplified type of ques- 
tionnaire. Rather than asking a great many 
questions about specific situations, the 
questionnaire is limited to broad, general 


items relating to key aspects of the em- 
ploye’s working environment. Our ques- 
tionnaires cover attitudes in seven areas, 


as follows: (1) The company in general 
(2) The local organization and its man- 
agement, (3) The employes’ department 
and its manager, (4) The employe’s im- 
mediate supervisor, (5) Fellow employes, 
(6) The job and working conditions, (7) 
The personal side of the “job. 

“The questionnaires include fifteen items 
under each of the foregoing headings to 
which employes can respond in’ varying 
degrees of satisfaction or dissatisfaction. 
The items included were not just ‘dreamed 
up’ but represented a well-worked out pro- 
cedure for tapping the feelings of employes 
in all phases of their working lives. In- 
sofar as possible, the items are phrased 
in language used by employes themselves 
in actual interviews in other studies which 
have been made. We are not particular; 
concerned with responses to each individual 
item, but rather with the general tendency 
of responses in each of the seven areas. 
In this respect, the questionnaires are pat- 
terned somewhat after the familiar ‘inter- 
est’ or ‘personality’ schedules used in psy- 
chological testing. 

“In this way, we can survey a store or 
mail order plant and say in so many words, 
‘Morale in this organization is generally 
good, but very poor feelings are indi- 
ae among employes in departments X, 

, and Z.’ Or again, we can say, ‘Morale 
in department A is generally good, but 
negative feelings are directed toward the 
local organization and its management.’ 

“However, the questionnaires do not tell 
us why morale is low, although with 
greater experience those working directly 
on the surveys are developing a remarkable 
ability to hazard shrewd conjectures. The 
real task of determining the ‘why’ is the 
function of the interviewers. Because the 
questionnaires have already determined the 
general nature and location of problems, 
the interviewing team is able to conserve 
its time and energies by directing its atten- 
tion to the units most requiring assistance. 

“The questionnaire and interviewing 
techniques just described were developed 
cooperatively by the Sears personnel stafi 
and Dr. B. B. Gardner of the University of 
Chicago. Actual surveys, likewise, are 





usually conducted cooperatively by | \em- 
bers of the personnel staff and mer bers 


of Dr. Gardners’ consulting firm, $ cial 
Research, Inc. We believed at one ime 
that surveys should be conducted st ‘ctly 
by people outside the company, bu we 
have experienced no difficulty in h- ving 
members of our own staff play an < tive 
part in the survey work. 

“As stated at the outset, the pury 
the survey program is to assist in the de. 
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velopment and maintenance of effectiy  or- 
ganizations. This task is only half oom- 
plete when problem areas have een 


identified by means of the question ‘aire 
and when the nature and origin of dif- 
ficulties have been determined by mea:s o/ 
the interviews. A survey is not com lete 
until positive steps have been taken to cor- 
rect the problems. The process of cor- 
rection lies at the very heart of the whioie 
survey program. 

“An effort is made to give the manager 
a better understanding of the way his or- 
ganization functions, the various influences 
at work in his particular situation, and the 
way these influences affect the attitudes 
and behavior of his people. At the same 
time, an attempt is made to give the iman- 
ager a more effective way of looking at 
his organization and its problems. The 
manager is given the benefit of the survey 
team’s experience in similar types of situ 
ations, and particularly of the team’s broad 
training in the principles of organization 
and human relations. 

“A basic principle of ~ survey wor 
is that problems should be dealt with at 
the lowest possible level—that is, at the 
lowest’ point in the organization where, on 
a specific question, effective action can be 
taken.” 





Gregg Teachers 


Summer Session 
July 5 to August 13, 1948 


Practical Methods Courses in Shorthand— 
Typewriting — Bookkeeping — Business 
Law — and Office Practice, Also skill de- 
velopment in shorthand and _ typewriting, 
Outstanding faculty. During the last two 
summers, teachers attended from every 
state in the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John Robert Gregg, S.C.D. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, FY 


37 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 3, Ilinois 











90* IN STOCK READY 
Soe FOR DELIVERY 


Typing pins 30 to 90 words, short- 





hand pins 60 to 150 words, com- 
mercial club, three editor and staff 
pins with 13 titles, basketball, drama 
football, track, student council, li- 
brary, art, language, year guards. 
SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
Commercial Award Pin Company 
608 So. Dearborn, Chicago, IIL 
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New Text 
for 

Retailing 

Classes 











Chapter Headings In 


Phe 


tits 


RETAILING 
Principles and 
Practices 


Second Edition 


Origin and Development of Re 
ling 


(Clannmels of Dhisterbution 


store 


Lac ‘tian. Structure Postveoeet and 


t quipmient 


Store 


Vier 


Kees 


Prieci 


(lreunization 
handising 
ising: the Gravee Stock Control 


n the C,coendl- Stock Diurnmoves 


Retail \dvertisxing 

Window and Store Pbinpedies 
foustoorers- 

Phe Retail Sales Proce-- 
Merchandise “tals 

lextile- 

bashion As It Relate. ta fetuthine 


Cauistemer Service 


Persc 


(red 


Store 


monet Vuanagement 


it. and Collection- 
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RETAILING 


Principles and Practices 


Second Edition 
by G. Henry Richert 


Presents Modern Retailing Practices 


Pristelashes moi Ret ve, Second baditiar presents principles ana 
practices th { ' prreovrtin mal sese sstudly used up retail-estore oper 
I 
tron Postwar tore-modernizatton trend moproved merehandisin 
ina ellin procedures ud chaneves in channels of distribution are 
deseribed ll statistical tables and factual dat re night up to date 
ind the book is tlustrated with scores of strikin Hew photog iplis 
drawings. and ehart epresentin tual ret tore po tices 


Covers All Major Phases of Retailing 


Retailing. Principles and Practices, second bkdition. Opetis with a new 


ina mrictas atin introduction om retain a careel Following 
«hort history of retarlin nadia discussion of channels of distribution 
the hook deal ith store location. lavout. and organization Then 
in lowieal succession, it treats all important phases of merehandisins 
sales promotion, management, ind contral And the treatment of 
' rf } | } | | | 
every =trfigect H ermraté druithroriftative packed Ty retatters ttrem 
-e ives 
’ ¥ ‘ * * . 
Rakes Student into Local Retail Stores 
Etais ove 1 ' t trident ! ‘ ereene teen lo work 
bane | } tt OL praciica 

vtylem en i ! ane 
ob t re i ' 

\ . ° 
Easy Reading: Liberally Ulustrated 

. 

Retailing. P les and Pr f s. “eCor { i 1 “Vo dnberes?! 
' ‘ ‘ i) { oveg fo Covel wit 
<trikat frien if tf represetl modern 
rei piitt t it i tout | ! I bie rapebine 
ckKeteobe ( t | 
Ririun bbe Yiu ra if f ride our retatiiong classroo 
eith Retailing. Principles i a es, Second kedetior frvestirgat 
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meme BETTER BUSINESS 8 
TO BUSINESS WILL COME WITH BETTER 
EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 


Training for business should be an important part of 
every child’s education since business is such an im 
portant part of community life. These successful text 
books are doing their part in providing good business 


training in our schools. 


Introduction to Business Refresher Arithmetic 


by Reed and Morgan 1948 Edition by Edam I. Stein 


k 
Introduction to Business ts the work of Clinton A. Reed I kperienced teachers of business agree that commer 
Chief. Bureau of Business Education, New York State cial pupils need a very thorough grounding tn arith- 
Education Department and Past President of the metic Often pupils need a retresher course tn arith- 
Eastern Commercial lLeachers’ Association His col metic to restore their skills 

laborator 1s \ James Morgan, formerly Head of the Refresher irithmetic is wust the book that schools have 
Commercial Department of the James Monroe Juntor- been seeking to meet the needs of puptls whose weak 


Sentor High School. Rochester. ness in. arithmetic makes commercial courses difficult. 


Introduction to Business turnishes a basic course de Business Arithmetic 


signed to give every student the practical tntormatio: 


which each individual needs to conduct his personal by Sutton and Lennes 


business affairs There ts much new, tresh material on trade acceptances, 





i i | 1 
There is istimulating chapter STOCKS exchange, income tax . 


ie ai enEOTNENE.| | BUSINESS 
Problems Advance in ‘ tallment t ng Ail exar | ARITHMETIC 


heids of communication and ples of solutions are taken 


on the Consumer and Hts automobile insurance, and in 


transportation ire teatured trom the approved daily 
including air travel, ! ! practice of modern business 
ice, and shipping by r Census figures and other sta 
There is a complet acl tistical material have been 
Manual free to users brought down to date 


SUTTON ond LENNES 


Business Workbook Business Law 
by Reed and Morgan by Samuel P. Weaver 1948 Edition 


Busine ss Workbook is div ided into nine units with the Weaver's Business Lan discusses and illustrates the 


P t . - 
titles, Communication, Savings, Finance, Transporta general rules of law It gives type cases and problems 


tion, Organization, Ordering, Selling and Shipping to exemplify the subordinate rules underlying each 


Paying, and Responsibility general rule. Laboratory exercises give the student a 


There are 80 exercises for solution by the pupils, de glimpse of the practical application of the law. There 


signed to mculcate skill 11) the usé of business rornys isa complete | eachers’ Manual. 





Complete Typewriting 


COMPLETE 1948 Edition 
TYPEWRITING by Ollte Depen 
“a Complete I ypenriting contains abundant exercises t 
develop ability in spelling, punctuation, and letter com 
position A competent typist should not only write 
t 


rapidly and accurately, but should have the ability & 


compose letters in good taste and in correct English 
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